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ms pore 4~ gFACING and Blac king to be satisfacte we! for all kinds and weights of castings, 


oy ) * that can be shaken on the moldand be slicked nicely, or when mixed with water 
will make a good core wash, that can be used for dry sand or loam work, stand 
the heat and weight of molten metal whether poured hot, slow or fast, and not 
burn off, wash or run and will peel clean from the casting, is a Facing and Black. 
ing that we think should interest every foundryman and molder living. 

Just such a Facing and Blacking 





is RADIANT, and furthermore, we 

guarantee it to be so and will take it back and refund the price if it is not, 
WHAT MORE CAN WE OFFER? Radiant Facing is sold entirely on its merits and nothing 
else whatever bas had anything todo with the extraordinary success of this Facing and Blacking 
We have had some foundry men tell us that it is undoubtedly the best general Facing and Black- 
ing they ever used, but that they thought the price was too high. Is 214 cents per pound too 
high for the best Facing and Blacking on earth? We have noticed that these same people will 
buy Plumbago or Silver Lead at twice and more the price and never complain. Plumbago or 
Silver Lead are all right. We sell them, and would like to sell a good deal more of them: but 
there are objections to their use in the foundry doing general work that are overcome by the 
use of Radiant Facing and Blacking. How many complaints we hear about the hardening of 


















OO ZB RIGHTS SMOOTH CASTINGS USE. 
V7 HE | FACINGS 


AND 
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the surface of castings? There is nothing that will harden the surface of the cuscng sooner or 
more effectually than Plumbago or Silver Lead. We grant that Plumbago or Silver Lead 
makes a beautiful mold and a pretty (?) bright looking casting; but the question is whether this 
color or a casting is more satisfactory than a dark blue steel color such as the Radiant Facing 
and Blacking gives it? Radiant Facing and Blacking will not harden the surface of the casting. 
It can be shaken onthe mold, through a bag, on parts that cannot be reached with a tool to slick 
it, and the facing will stick and pee! clean. 

The whole matter is that Radiant Facing and Blacking is the very best, most economical 
and satisfactory Facing and Blacking for the general jobbing foundry. There is no question 
about this and if you have any doubts about it, send fora barrel subje:t to approval. Our 
guarantee is that it will do everything we have stated above, otherwise you need not keep it and 


test at 
The JD. Smith Foundry Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Foundry Facings, Blackings, 
Foundry Supplies, and Refiners of Plumbago. 


ss@(jncinnati, Ohio, U. S. A,2ze. 





















































“ThE Founpry. 


A little history. 


T was away back in 1875 that the firm S. Obermayer & Co. 
. was organized to carry on a foundry supply business in 
k- the city of Cincinnati, with Mr. S. Obermayer, then in his 
‘ 28th year as its manager. It was a small affair whose entire 


ter 








ot 


e yearly capacity was almost the same as the weekly product of — 
: the present company. 
f Although but 21 years ago, the foundry business was ina 


crude condition compared to the scientific nicety in which we 
find it in 1896. Foundrymen were but beginning to appreciate 
the value of a superior article of facings. 

The demand thus created acted as a stimulus to this young 
concern and as a result of much research and continuous experi- 
menting, the superior quality of their product was rapidly 
recognized by foundrymen generally, many of whom have been 
continuously using their goods ever since. That the popularity 
of the Obermayer Facings and the success of the concern should 
have attracted rivalry and imitators has not been considered 
as being otherwise than a compliment by those who, at various 
times, have had charge of its affairs, and when its competitors ; 
continually offer facings “as good as Obermayer’s,” we never 
protest. We know that experience alone teaches in such 
matters. 


During these 21 years, we have been continually adding 
to our line until now we manufacture or sell direct, every- 
thing a foundryman needs, but metal and fuel. Our large 
experience and volume of business, places us in a position 
where we can always guarantee satisfaction and our thousands 
of customers, many in foreign countries, will bear witness to 
the pleasant relations existing at all times between this con- 
cern and its branches on the one hand, and its patrons on the 
other. | 

If you are not satisfied with the goods you are using or 
are in the market for anything for your foundry, write us. 


No trouble to answer letters. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO.,, 


CHCA CRIMER, PA, CINCINNATI, O. (ortice 


ee 
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This may _——- 


give You an Idea! 
~O@r— 


OW really few people there are after all who appreciate the extent of the 
foundry business in this country or the multiplicity of interests involved 
therein. Take for instance the subject of Foundry Supplies and Equip- 

ments, of which we are the acknowledged largest dealers on the face of the 
earth. In order to fill the requirements of our trade, we operate steadily all the 


year round (night and day most of the time) the following mills on different work 
as follows: 


Quaker City Mills, Phila, Pa.—XX Colombo Plumbago, East India Plumbago, Silver Lead, 


IXL Lead, XX Mineral, Premium Return, Banner Fire Proof, German Lead, Mineral 
Lead. 


Lehigh Mills, Lehighton, Pa.—Pipe Blacking, Car Wheel Mineral Facing, Mineral Facing, 
Core Wash’ Facing. 


Sea Coal Mills, Irwin, Westmoreland Co., Pa.—Sea Coal Facing, Bituminous Facing, 
Carbon Facing, Coke Facing, Charcoal Facing. 


Annex [iills, Phila, Pa.—Anthracite Facing, Lehigh Facing, Charcoal Facing, Tale Facing, 
Soapstone Facing, Core Compound. 


Welsh Mountain [ills and Quarry, Honey Brook, Pa.—Ground Silica Rock, Ground Gan- 
ister, Silica Clay, Kaolin, Steel Mould Wash, Furnace Bottom Sand. 


In the matter of Foundry Equipments we 

Fill Orders Promptly for such things as__—_——— 
Cupolas, Cupola Lining, Blowers, Ladles, Core Ovens, Iron Flasks, 
Snap Flasks, Rumblers, Brass, Furnaces, ete. 

Our line of Sands is the Largest and Most Complete 

to be found and consists of any grade of ——"—~"""“" 
Moulding Sand, Core Sand, Steel Sand, Clay, Gravel, Fire Sand, 
Mica Sand, Fire Stone ete. 

In addition to all these, our large Foundry Supply 

Factory is kept running full handed making” 
Riddles, Sand Sifters, Casting Brushes, Bristle Brushes, Metallic 
Letters, Moulders’ Toole, Bellows, Wire Brooms, Flue Brushes, etc. 

As we make all we sell, we guarantee every article. 


J. W. PAXSON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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P. G. COCHRAN, Pres. JOHN H. WURTZ, Secretary 
J. R. LAUGHREY, ‘treas. J. S. NEWMYER, Mgr. 


Washington Coal &GokeCo 


(CAPITAL PAID-UP $250,000.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE COKE 


We Make a specialty of 72 Hour 
Foundry Coke. 


A 
N. P. HYNDMAN, Sales Agent, 


Room 8, Conestoga Building, 7 Wood St. 


General Office, DAWSON, PA. PITTSBURC, PA. 
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Stopper. 


J neil Stirrers. 
ewelers’. 


rucibles _ 


For melting STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, GOLD AND ALL 
OTHER METALS. We are the only PRACTICAL MEN in 
our bzsiness and we work strictly by CHEMICAL ANALYSIS; 
our CRUCIBLES will be found UNIFORM and RELIABLE 
at all times; they are well known all over this country and also 
Europe; send us a trial order and we will secure you as a cus- 
tomer. Also FINE GRAPHITE for LUBRICATING PUR- 
POSES, for the devolopement of High Speed and Great Power. 
Our GRAPHITE is the purest in the market as Analysis will 


prove. 
ACR 


Rost. J. TAvLor & Son, 


cautow nut srreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cuas. M. Jarvis, President and Chief Engineer. Burr K. Fiexp, Vice-President. 
Gro. H. Saaz, Secretary F. L. Wricox, Treasurer. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS 


—AND BUILDERS OF— 


Iron and Steel Bridges, Roofs and Buildings. 


em 9 La a 


The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows the interior construction of 
an iron casting shop designed and built by us for the Waterbury Brass Company, at 
Waterbury, Conn. The building is 52 feet in width by 110 feet in length, and built en- 
tirely of iron; that is, iron sides and iron roof. The danger from fire in a brass casting 
shop is very great, and aconstruction of this kind eliminates this danger entirely. 


—— 


Office and Works, - EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Wrought lron Bridge Co 
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IRON AND STEEL 
SdOHS JNIHI¥W ‘SdIMGNNOd 


FIRE PROOF BUILDINGS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS IN 
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Interior Foundry Building of Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

The roof of this building was erected by the Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, Ohio, and consists of steel trusses 
supporting wooden purlins to which matched and dressed sheeting is nailed for slating. Trusses being 18 ft. above 
the floor, the wood work of roof is out of danger from fire, while the cover being of slate a suitable cornice to pro- 
tect the overhanging of roof from flying sparks, or heat from the burning of neighboring buildings, renders this 
structure absolutely fire proof, Windows are set in the sides of ventilator throughout its entire length, so that 
ample light and ventilation is insured. 


Wrought Iron Bridge Co. 


ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE. 
CANTON, O. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
136 Liberty St.,. NEW.YORK. 
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ONE MAN’S WORK™“> 


—-WITH THE- 


eg TABOR AUTOMATIC 
- MOLDING MACHINE. 


POURS 

CASTINGS 
TRUE TO 
PATTERN 


X MACHINE. 


Molds both parts of flask at one operation of machine, thus making two machines in one. 
These machines are adapted to general castings when made in reasonable quantities. 


The use of these machines is a guarantee of economy, greater quantity and better quality in 
castings. 


Foundrymen who are interested in producing cheap castings of superior quality are invited 
to correspond with the Company and call at the works, Front and Franklin Streets, Elizabeth 
N. J., and see the machines in operation. 


The Tabor Manufacturing Co, 


39 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK, - - 
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THE STURTEVANT 
STEEL 


Pressure Blowers, 


—FOR— 


wa Cupola Furnaces and Forge 
Fires. 


= ae 
Blower on Adjustable Bed. 


BLOWERS 


Furnished without 
Bed with Separate 
Countershaft 


BLAST GATES 


BLOWERS 


WITH 


THE STURTEVANT 


Direct Connected 


Electric Motors 


Send for Catalogue. 


on Adjustable Bed with Double Enclosed Engine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
91 pees, Street, NEW Y 135 N. Third St. 5a 
6 S. Canal St. CHICAGO. 75 Queen Victoria St. LON 


STOCK CARRIED AT BRANCHES. 
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The Baker Rotary Pressure Blower 


ONLY ONE BELT IS REQUIRED TO DRIVE THE LARGEST BLOWER. 














AW Da oe 
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The Best POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWER 
for IRON FOUNDRY CUPOLAS, Pneumatic 
Tubes, Water Gas Works, Smelting Silver, 
Lead, or Copper Ores, Sand Blast, Forge or 
Knobling Fires, Ventilating Mines or Tunnels 


or any other purpose requiring a POSITIVE 
BLAST OR EXHAUST. 








Wilbraham Baker Blower Co. 


2518 Frankford Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
RR Se — ae ES 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R. 
Burlington & Missouri River R. R.'in Neb. 
= 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs R. R. 
ou p St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern R. R. 
Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City Ry. - 
MANUFACTURERS contemplating the removal of their plants or the building of branch ones in the West are 
urgently requested to communicate with the undersigned. 

nearly every place of note in ILLINOIS, IOWA. MINNESOTA. MISSOURI, NEBRASKA,, KANSAS, DAKOTA, 

WYOMING, COLORADO. and has direct connections to every point in America. 

ZINC, TIN, GOLD and SILVER and OTHER METALS; thousands upon thousands of miles of forests, containing 

almost unlimited quantities of HARD and SOFT WOODS; CLAYS OF ALL KINDS AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE; 

thing that is found in the ground or above the ground can almost surely be found somewhere on the vast BURLING- 

TON ROUTE. 

Best Cities and Towns to locate in, what these places offer as inducements, etc., will do well to write for information. 
There are more Manufacturing Industries located on the lines of THE BURLINGTON ROUTE than on any 
The interests of THE BURLINGTON ROUTE AND THOSE OF A MANUFACTURER OR LOCATOR UPON ITS 

LINES, ARE MUTUAL. 

for you without any cost to you. This Department is as complete as any Railroad Industrial Department in the 

world. Will appreciate any correspondence requesting inf»rmation, etc 
For detailed information and for large county maps of the territory covered by the Burlington lines write to. or 

call upon GEO. H. ROSS, Superintendeut, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT BURLINGTON ROUTE, 


— Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
« 
Burlington 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. 
Over 7,000 Miles of Railroad Under One Management.’ 

OPPORTUNITIES, RESOUKCES, ASSISTANCE.—THE BURLINGTON ROUTE reaches with its own line 

EVERY CONCEIVABLE RESOURCE in the shape of RAW MATERIAL, such as IRON ORE, COAL, COPPER, 
inexhaustable stone quarries of every description; immense quantities of TAN BARK, Flax Straw, in fact, every- ; 

MANUFACTURERS OR OTHERS, desiring any information regarding Materials, Accessibility to Markets, 
other railroad in the United States 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT of this road possesses the information you want. If not, it will procure it 

This Department will make the work and worry of seeking a suitable and advantageous location easy for you. 
General Offices, ADAMS AND FRANKLIN STREETS, CHICAGO. 


SQ. UIT 


eee Ne Burlington 


| 

} 
—~ | 

u 


| AST. LOUIS 
[KANSAS CY, UR 1 4 


FROM CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS TO 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, 


And all Points in Colorado, Utah and California, 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARDS 








“Al M the United States. mounted ’ 5 
a pe eee oe ee is issed by the You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards 
: Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to any address by sending fifteen cents in postage to P. S. Eustis 
on receipt of twelve cents in postage by P. S. Eustis, 

Gen'l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. Gen’l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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HUCH W. ADAMS & CO. 


Pig Iron Merchants 


15 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


Boston Office, 85 Water Street 











DAYTON COAL & IRON CO. 
(Limited.) 


PIG IRON. 


DAYTON, Tenn. CINCINNATI, Ohio. 





F. A. COODRICH & CO. 


Incorporated 
PIG IRON, STEEL, COKE, ETC. 


Detroit, Mich. 





HENRY H. ADAMS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


PIG IRON 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated ‘‘'NOR- 
WAY ,”’ for combined Strength and 
Softness. 
177 Broadway. 
NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 





MACFARLANE & COMPANY, 
Pig Iron and Coke, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


R. C. Cantelou, Manager 


Chicago Office: 1531 MONADNOCK 





MATTHEW ADDY 
CINCINNATI, 


& CO. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Agencies, 

Detroit, 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago, New York, 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Dealers in 


PIG IRON AND IRON ORE. 


Rookery Building, CHICAGO. 





ROCERS, BROWN & CO. 
CHICAGO, 


CINCINNATI, 
BUFFALO, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 





CLINTON IRON & STEEL CO. 
Manufacturers of the 
CLINTON INSPECTED :FOUNDRY IRON 
CELEBRATED “CLINTON” SOFTENER 
PITTSBURG, PA 
15 Cortlandt St.,. NEW YORK. 





SLOSS IRON & STEEL CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SLOSS PIG IRON 

D. L. Cobb, Sales Agent 


1145 Monadnock Block,’ CHICAGO, ILL 
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Our Starter for 1896. ‘Who's Next? 


Speaking of Cranes, now 
there’s Rob’t. Wetherill & 
Co. of Chester, Pa., the cel- 
ebrated, Corliss engine 
builders; one of the best 
plants in the country. Be- 
sides, they used to be the 
head of the Standard Steel 
Casting Co., at Thurlow, and 
made it a success. They 
— ought to know a thing or two 
5-ton Steam-Hydraulic Crane in a Foundry. about cranes if any body does. 

Like you and lots of others, they look over these cards of ours week after 
week, and as these Wetherills are keen, wide-awake, smart business men, they of 
course investigated a Crane that make such claims and which had such wonderful 
indorsements. 

They went up to Philadelphia, where lots of the cranes are at work, to see 
what they could see. They called at The Grays Ferry Foundry & Boiler Co., 
where we had recently put in cranes, and saw them hard at work in this, the busiest 
foundry in the city. Then they went up to Blankley Bros., another live foundry 
where all the partners are a family of sand pounders, and saw the crane there 
rattling out heavy work in great shape. These were enough. They went home 
and at once sent for Ridgway and—well, it was only that same old, old story, 


‘RIDGWAY, WHAT’S YOUR QUICKEST DELIVERY?” 


And we begin the New Year by making another big concern happy. Congratula- 
tions! Thanks, awfully. And you, what are you going to do? Plug along in the 
same old way, waste hundreds of dollars in wages and 

growl at the hard times and the Democratic Admin- 

inistration because you don’t make money like you 

think you ought? That’s no way to do. 


‘*PLEASE TAKE THE ELEVATOR!”’ 


Does the business while your old rattle trap is getting a 
‘*maye on.’’ 





























Ste m- Hydraulic Elevator. also made 


Craig Ridgway & Son, 


COATESVILLE, PA. platform. 
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JOHN J. SHIPHERD, Pres. W. RUSSELL, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
L. C. SHIPHERD, Sec’y and Treas. 


PhoenixTron WorksCo. 


The following is a letter which was sent to us unasked for and is a 
sample of many genuine indorsements which we receive 
very frequently. 





OFFICE OF 
BERT. L. BALDWIN, M. E. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


PHOENIX IRON Works Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


GENTLEMEN—As you may remember, you furnished a 10 ton 
traveling Crane which was-erected at the Cummingsville Generating 
Station for the Cincinnati Street Ry. Co. This crane was erected 
for the purpose of handling the heavy parts of the Railway Genera- 
tors. The easy working of this crane was appreciated by the party, 
who had the contract for erecting the generator, who found that 
where it required eight men at the hoisting chain of one of our 
other cranes, it only required three at your crane, with both cranes 
handling the same load. All of the details on this crane are well 
worked out and substantial, so that I expect that it will continue to 
give us the best satisfaction. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Bert L. BALpDwIn. 





MANUFACTURERS 


Hand, Steam, Belt, Hydraulic 
and Electric Cranes-—~ 


‘FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Foundry Ladles, Chains, and General Machinery 
WASON STREET. 

ee <— CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Eastern Office: HARRY W. JENNINGS, Agt., Fulton and Cliff Sts. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New Engiand Office: THE JOHN WALES CO., 139 and 141 High St. BOSTON, MASS 
CAICAGO OFFICB, 1430 OLD COLONY BUILDING. 
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The E.dw. P. Allis G. co 


Milwaukee, Wis. have the largest foundry (exclusively for machinery mon in 
the United States. Its interior is shown by the following cut. 


The daily melt is from 60togo tons. All the heavy work is done under and handled 
by THREE thirty ton 


Shaw Electric Traveling Cranes, 


The first of which was put in operation in 1889, the second in 1891 and the third in 1893. Besides 
these, there are three more Shaw Cranes in the erecting and machine shops. 


These Crane are Made Only by 


THE SHAW ELECTRIC CRANE CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
——And Sold Only by—— 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 


424 TELEPHONE BUILDING, PITTSBURG. 
60 8. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 111 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, 
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and Mixer 


IT IS 


= EFFECTIVE 
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IT SAVES 


a WN TIME 
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MONEY 
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A new, simple and practical method of 
preparing Sand for Molds or Cores, 
superseding the old time methods of drying 
and riddling. Damp Sand is in just the 
proper condition for working. 

The saving in labor alone soon repays the 
cost of the apparatus. 





{@ Notr.—We have used this new ap- 
pliance in our foundry for more than two 
years with great satifaction; other large 
establishments have obtained machines 





from us, and we are now prepared to offer 
them to foundries and to give full informa- 
tion on application to . 


) 


Vy, 


Mt 


PHILADELPHIA. 














+ Just Enough Wind 


- and at the right pressure for the best 
results is what you obtain with a 


Roots Positive. 
Pressure Blower 


OUR CATALOGUE is Interesting. 
OUR TESTIMONIAL SHEET Convincing. 


Write for Them 


YDOOOOV SS 


P.H.& F. M. Roots Co. 
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OVER 


=29,000< 


Roots Positive Pressure Blowers 


Have been put on the market. 








,-1838a——~ 





——{So0—— 


They are Unequalled. 


2232232 


P.H.& F. M. ROOTS CO., 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


aD ODOOWOO OOP ODOOOODOOODOOQODODDLDOO 
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Cupola Furnaces 


Blowers 

Cranes 
Compressors 
Hoists 

Elevators 
Foundry and 
Core Oven Cars 
Ladles 








Tumbling 
Mills 


36 Dirrerent Sizes 


CAN FURNISH ANY SIZE YOU WANT. 
WRITE FOR PRICE. 









































Reservoirs 
Tumbling Mills 
Core Ovens 
Sand Sifters 
Brass Furnaces 
Testing Machines 
Trolley Tracks 
Foundry Lights 
Flasks 

Fire Brick 

Fire Clay 
Molding Sand 











BETTER USE THE 


GENTER BLAST CUPOLA 


IT WILL SAVE YOU 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


In Time, Fuel and Brick Lining, 
and Thousands tn the 
Cheapening of 
your Mix- 
ture. 























eee 
WE HAVE 


‘¢EVERYTHING USED 
IN A FOUNDRY.”’ 


The Foundry Outfitting Go. om" 
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A Good Ladle 


Is a necessity in a good foundry. 
Better invest a little money in one 
than lose a lot by using a make- 
shift. Every size (80 pounds to 
30. tons.) 
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Crane Ladles, Truck Ladles, Bull Ladles, Bottom Tap 
Ladles, Reservoir Ladles, Sulky Ladles, 
Hand Ladles. ALL KINDS. 
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Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 


1522 Monadnock Bik. CHICAGO. 
Works, HARVEY, ILLS. 
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Complete Foundry Plants. 
( Use our Circulars. 
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A Visit to the Works of Wm. 
Sellers & Co. 


In the former papers we described the iron 
foundries with their electric traveling cranes 
and other interesting features, including the 
Vicars’ mechanical stoker, which is now at- 
tracting much attention in Pittsburg and 
elsewhere, partly in consequence of recent 
city ordinances restricting the pollution of 
the atmosphere by smoke. 

The brass foundry of Wm. Sellers & Co. 1s 
an unpretentious building of comparatively 
limited dimensions; it is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the complicated work involved in 
the manufacture of injectors, which were in- 
troduced to America by this firm about 30 
years ago. 

A special testing laboratory was construct- 
ed, and elaborate experiments commenced 
and are still carried on, in which in- 
jectors of all kinds are subjected to every 
conceivable condition of ordinary service as 
well as to many other conditions which could 
only arise in cases of extraordinary accident. 

The original scientific tests were so thor- 
ough that they have a well recognized and 
lasting interest and value, far exceeding the 
limitation of their original purpose, since 
they settled for all time hitherto obscure 
phenomena of this one-time paradoxical ap- 
paratus, 

It would be impracticable to describe in 
our limited space the details or steam and 
water connections, gauges, meters, etc., used 
in these laboratory tests whereby the maxi- 
mum height to which hot or cold water may 
be lifted, the capacity of the instruments, 
their ability to automatically re-start when 
the stream is cut off momentarily, and other 
varying data have been determined. Suffice 
it to say, that the gradual solution of these 
problems led to the evolution of the modern 
automatic re-starting injector, which is uni- 
versally regarded as a triumph of mechanical 
Skill, In the original “Giffard” injector it 


was necessary to perform several consecutive 
movements in order to start the machine, 
which was at best limited in scope, easily 
deranged and was re-started with difficulty. 
The modern injector has reduced the neces- 
sary movements to the simple opening of a 
cock or valve to set the apparatus at work, 
and closing it to stop work, the engineer 
then confidently relies upon the little ma- 
chine to do the rest, not only under all ordi- 
nary conditions but even under extraordinary 
contingencies. 








While the apparatus has been simplified to 
a wonderful degree in the manipulation, this 
has involved the elaboration of internal 
chambers in the injector to a corresponding 
degree, and this, in turn, has developed in- 
genuity and skill in designing patterns and 
cores, and in molding; all of which renders 
the construction of these molds exceedingly 
interesting to the founder, irrespective of the 
ultimate use to which the castings are de- 
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signed to ‘be put, and we are not aware that 
any descriptions or illustrations of these 
molds, patterns or cores have heretofore ap- 
peared in print. 

The cut (No. 1) shows the external appear- 
ance and internal construction of the first 
“self-adjusting injector of 1876,” and the 
half-tone illustration (No. 2) shows the more 
recent “self-acting injector of 1887.” This 


was made from a photograph of a complete 
apparatus after a portion of the shell had 
been cut away so that the interior chambers 
may be plainly seen. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 were made from photo- 
graphs of card patterns containing various 
parts of injectors, including *he latest and 
simplest form of “re-starting injector’ de- 
signed for both large and small stationary 
and traction engines, tug boats, etc. 
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Plate No. 4 shows a complete set of cores castings is secured by machine molding 
for a locomotive injector and several smaller from finely finished metal patterns, many 
cores. pieces being put upon one card. 

As all parts of injectors are now made in- The delicate cores are all made in iron 
terchangeable, and as there are no less than core boxes which are highly finished by 
eight, and in some cases thirteen, separate scraping, filing, and polishing. 
cores in these comparatively small molds, it Although this department is called “the 











Fig. 4—Card Patterns, Injector Parts. 


is evident that there is little lee-way for brass foundry,” this is a misnomer, since 
crude or varying work. brass (as usually understood) is not melted 
The necessary degree of accuracy in such here. All of the metal used is bronze. The 
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Fig. 5—Injector Cores. 
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ordinary yellow brass, while much cheaper, 
is not adapted to this work and it has heen 
proved by many experiments that the most 
expensive bronze is the most satisfactory, 
both to the user and the maker of injectors. 

The bronze metal was formerly melted in 
furnaces sunk beneath the floor, capable of 
holding No. 80 black lead crucibles, but a 
rew years ago a French portable furnace was 
imported and this has practically superseded 
the older furnaces, on account of greater 
rapidity of melting and economy of fuel. 

While we have shown that the work done 
in this foundry is of a delicate and refined 
character, as compared with ordinary brass 
founding, there is nothing peculiar in the 
molding or materials other than we have 
named, and the secret of success lies in the 
care bestowed in all the steps of designing 
and making patterns, cores, etc., and in using 
only the best bronze. 

The castings when removed from the sand 
are cleaned by the sand blast, using steam 
pressure to force the sand into all the cav- 
ities. In addition to the manufacture of in- 
jectors, hydraulic cylinders for various ma- 
chines are cast, and, although no efforts are 
made to secure outside work, the government 
and other customers who have occasionally 
required special castings made of. fine bronze 
have found it to their advantage to avail 
themselves of the facilities which are here 
afforded to obtain guaranteed work. 





The Western Foundrymen’s 
Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Association, was held at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Wednes- 
day evening, December 18. The president, 
John M. Sweeney, occupied the chair. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting were dispensed with. 

The following applications for member- 
ship were presented: Gibson Iron Works, 
Gibson City, Ill.; Aurora, Ill.; P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co., Connersville, Ind.; T. P. Kelly & 
Co., Chicago; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago. On motion, the applicants were 
elected to membership. 

The headquarters committee reported 
progress and was given further time. 

On motion of Mr. Frake, chairman of the 
by-laws committee, the association went into 
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committee of the whole to discuss the new 
by-laws as reported by the committee. Mr. 
Hanna was called to the chair. On the ris- 
ing of the committee, the chairman reported 
the by-laws as amended. They were adopt- 
ed and the committee discharged. The prin- 
cipal changees are the provision for three 
classes of members, active, associate and 
honorary; and for an editing committee to 
secure papers for the meetings, and to edit 
all the publications of the association, 


On motion of the chairman, Mr. Stantial, 
the committee on test bars was discharged 
from further consideration of that question. 

The paper of the evening was then read by 
its author, Mr. P. S. Dingey. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Care of Patterns and Pattern Account. 


Every firm, large or small, should have 
some system for keeping patterns in good 
order; generally, one, two, three or more men 
(according to size of works) are delegated for 
that purpose and held responsible—many 
firms do this but do not cover ground enough. 

By good order generally is meant from the 
time a pattern is made until it is no longer 
fit for use. To ensure this there must first 
of all be a system of making patterns so that 
they may be recognized by their mark, 
rather than depend entirely upon a name 
for reference. Whether it is best to mark 
with number or letter, or with both number 
and letter, are points open for discussion, but 
I have been accustomed to the latter and 
have found it very convenient for classifying 
work, the letters being used for that purpose. 
The marking, of course, is done in the usual 
way by fastening pattern letters on the pat- 
terns and stamping every loose piece and 
core box belonging to the pattern corre- 
spondingly. This is done by every firm mak- 
ing any pretentions to order, but needs to be 
emphasized because there are so many who 
do not, and because it is one of the first 
requisites toward keeping patterns in good 
order. 


In connection with the marking or symbol- 
izing of patterns, a pattern record book must 
be kept, into which every pattern for each 
machine is entered, no two being marked 
alike. The book should be ruled for the pur- 
pose and heading printed at the top of each 
column, indicating its use. 
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SPECIMEN ENTRY FOR PATTERN REC- 
ORD BOOK. 
Small Test Cupola. 
Shell 27 inches outside diameter. 





1 2 3 64 » "§. 7 
4 ve} 
E~) = u 
n tw oO 
bird -~a @- @ wt 
- Name of part. Eo ie “= 5 6 
@ pe) -—o) + 
= Cast Iron 26 oy ED s F 
aE OF ma BEA & 
A—1 Foundation plate .... 1 .... 
A—2 Standards ....:. ..0.. - ee 
A— 3 Caps for plate......... 2 
A— 4 Upper ring for shell.. 1 
A—5 Lower ring for shell.. 1 
A—G TRUNNIONS 0.60 ccsccse 2 
A— FT DOD GOOP o:csccccccse 1 
SS ek eer 2 
A—9 Slaw spout ......2ccces 
A—10 Front spout .......... 1 
A—11 Tipping bar .......... 1 
A—12 Bracket for support. 1 
Etc., ete is 
A—30 Cast steel ............. 

FA TERE oan ccoedssawcrie a Ce ee 
SPECIMEN ENTRY FOR PATTERN REC- 
ORD BOOK. 

Index of firms to whom patterns are sent. 

1 Chicago Hardware Mfg. Co...Chicago, Iron. 
2Wraser & Chalmers............ ss hg 
3 Tarrant & Ramsey Co........ ri ss 
4 Whiting Foundry Equiv. Co.. ‘‘ - 
5 R. M. Eddv Foundry Co...... a “ 
GPS ET RORE 10 ., 6s cccksicscsieseis a Steel. 
7 Pittsburg Steel Casting Co...Pittsburg, ‘‘ 
§ Fureka Cast Steel Co.......... Chester, sal 
9 Solid Steel Casting Co......... Alliance, O, “ 
10 Thomas Bros. Mfg. Co........ Chicago, Brass. 


11 FE. Smeeth’s Brass Foundry... 
12 J. J. Ryan & Co ” “ 


A form of entry which I found to work 
very satisfactorily at the M. C. Bullock Mfg. 
Co., of this city, some years ago, is shown 
by the ones prepared. Column No. 3 shows 
the number of castings required from each 
pattern to complete one machine. Though 
the weight columns have nothing to do with 
the care of patterns, they will be found very 
useful for reference. In connection with 
column six an index is prepared, giving the 
names of firms to whom patterns are sent, 
each firm being given a separate number. 
When a pattern is sent out the number cor- 
responding to the firm is placed in the column 
with lead pencil, and when returned the 
mark is erased. This is about the most 
simple method for keeping track of patterns 
I know of. In addition to putting down the 
numbers of firms in this column, the date at 
which the pattern was shipped may also be 
inserted; this last item has settled and pre- 
vented many disputes in my experience. 

Much more might be said on this first re- 
quirement towards the proper care of pat- 
terns, that is the marking—but it is only in- 
tended to touch one or two points, enough to 
invite discussion. 
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Let the storage be the second considera- 
tion, and in considering it I would say first, 
give the patterns plenty of room, so that 
they may be seen when wanted, and though 
the space occupied may be valuable, it will 
be found to pay in the end. I believe manu- 
facturers grudge space for pattern storage 
more than for anything else, hence the usual 
piling up and burying patterns out of sight. 

In most places the light is not too good, 
and should not be obstructed—a liberal space 
and good light are most essential in keeping 
patterns in good order, so as to enable them 
to be found when wanted. 

If a letter has been used to designate a cer- 
tain set of patterns (of an engine for in- 
stance), let the shelf on which the patterns 
are stored be marked with that letter. 

Only those in charge should hand patterns 
out or put them away, adopting some such 


. method as when tools are handed out from 


tool room, for what is a pattern but a tool. 
Patterns that are of no use as patterns any 
longer often occupy valuable space when they 
might just as well be used to start the 
cupola. 

For the third point, let us suppose a pat- 
tern has found its way to the foundry; now 
it will not get quite so much nursing and 
must be prepared to receive hard knocks— 
many patterns expire before their time from 
injuries received in the foundry, having been 
sent there without rapping or draw plates in 
them, and as the molder has to get the pat- 
terns out somehow, he is not to blame when 
the pattern is damaged through lack of prop- 
er appliances for drawing it. It is a good 
thing when draw-plates are put in patterns, 
to screw them to the bottom, instead of on 
top of the patterns, thus preventing screws 
and plates from being pulled out, or when 
patterns are, to use a shop phrase, “boxed 
up,” to put the plates on the inside while 
building. 

Molders, as a class, have the reputation of 
being very careless with patterns. The 
statement, however, needs to be qualified, 
for I have seen many patterns which should 
be given no quarter—new patterns, too, fin- 
ished up fit for a piece of parlor furniture, 
can see your face in them, but when a molder 
has rammed one of them up, and pulled it 
out of the sand, looked at his broken mold, 
then at the pattern with the sand sticking in 














the corners and to the beautiful varnish, he 
is not likely’ to feel very kindly toward it 
and is more likely to abuse that pattern 
than take care of it. I would not abuse it a 
bit. 

Again there are other patterns which are 
made to mold and will hold together with 
ordinary usage- for a long time; this kind 
should be always taken care of by all, but 
they are not. Take, for instance, what may 
be considered a trifling illustration—one 
molder, immmediately after drawing a pat- 
tern, will take out the draw spike, wipe off 
the water from the top, and after brushing 
it, will lay it aside in some place where it 
will be free from kicks and other floating 
dangers ina foundry. Another molder draws 
his pattern, throws it aside, in the gangway, 
on the sand heap, anywhere, ‘and will leave 
it soaking in the water he has drenched it 
with, and turning to patch up his badly 
rammed mold, calls the pattern all kinds of 
fancy names—such is the difference in 
molders as to their care of patterns. 


‘When there is an order for a large number 
of castings from a wood pattern it is well to 
send it to the pattern shop occasionally to be 
overhauled and varnished; foremen should 
watch this and not allow the molder to make 
“just a few more.” 


Among the so-called small evils which 
shorten the usefulness of a pattern are care- 
lessly pushing the vent wire into the cope 
side, thereby making countless small holes 
and splitting off edges—paring dowel pins 
with a jack knife—leaving the pattern in the 
sand over night—allowing any kind of a 
helper to handle it, when it should only be 
done by men accustomed to patterns. 


When an order is filled, notice should be 
sent to the man in charge of the patterns, at 
the same time it is sent to the office, so that 
he may have the pattern with all its parts 
and core boxes gathered up and removed 
from the foundry as soon as possible, for the 
ordinary foundry is not a good place to 
store patterns. It not only pays to have men 
whose business it is to watch and attend to 
the patterns, but it also saves much annoy- 
ance and worry. The taking care of pat- 
terns is a subject that may be profitably dis- 
cussed without much fear of exhausting it, 
and considering the close relation of patterns 
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to the foundry, the making of them might 
also be discussed in these meetings without 
being out of order, in fact it would suggest 
many points in molding that perhaps would 
not otherwise occur to us. 

How patterns shall be shown as an asset. 
is the subject I scarcely dare touch because 
of its complications—the subject needs to be 
carefully considered, as the cost of a pattern 
may not represent its value; in fact, as al- 
ready stated, a great many patterns are only 
so much kindling wood, but firms do not like 
to destroy them, s the week after something 
may come in for which the pattern may be 
needed. At the same time its value as an 
asset may be very small. Contracts for ma- 
chinery for which an estimate has “been 
given usually include the cost of pattern 
work; in such case, therefore, we may say 
the patterns are paid for. The question oc- 
curs, ought such patterns be reckoned as an 
asset? Standard patterns in a line of busi- 
ness might be estimated at actual cost, minus 
a certain percentage for depreciation; other 
patterns, that may or may not be wanted, 
should be estimated at a lower figure. Ex- 
perimental work should not enter into the 
estimate of the value of a pattern, nor should 
repairs. Supposing a firm built locomotives, 
it would be quite proper to figure the loco- 
motive patterns at say 75 per cent of cost— 
while patterns say of a pump might be con- 
sidered quite high at 25 per cent; if the firm 
built pumps and only occasionally a !oco- 
motive, I would reverse the above. 

It is important that the value of pattarns 
be correctly estimated, so that the insurance 
should not be heavy, for to be heavily ir- 
sured in the patterns is very unprofitable, 
unless a fire be looked forward to as a good 
thing. 

Mr. Pettigrew: Mr. Dingey says that pat- 
terns should be removed from the sand every 
night. What are you going to doif you have 
a large pattern that will take a week to 
mold? 

Mr. Dingey: I meant those patterns that 
are damaged by leaving in the sand over 
night. Of course, if a man is molding in 
loam or very large dry sand, and is using a 
pattern for that one purpose, it is hardly 
possible to get it out of the sand. 

Mr. Pettigrew: There is one thing I have 
noticed about patterns lately, and that is 


that since some of this patent glue has been 
used on them, it is a hard job to keep them 
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together any length of time, especially when 
they are subject to heat and cold and damp- 
ness, so that it would affect them; they fall 
to pieces. I think that one good thing that 
could be done about patterns is to use a sort 
of glue that would hold together under any 
conditions. 


Mr. Sorge: I think there are a number of 
things suggested in the paper that are 
worthy of papers in themselves. But pass- 
ing over the whole of this matter of the old 
patterns while they are in the foundry and 
while they are in the store-room, the last 
two paragraphs of the paper refer to esti- 
mating upon the patterns as an asset of a 
plant. It is a subject which, as the writer 
states very correctly, is very important, and 
is a difficult one. I notice that he says that 
it is important that the value of patterns 
be correctly estimated. Who is going to do 
the estimating? Whose word is going to be 
good for it that the estimate is really a true 
one and represents true values? Now, it ap- 
pears to me there is only one value, one true 
value to anything, and that is its earning 
capacity. The earning capacity of a piece 
of machinery, of a pattern, or of any other 
article is certainly the thing that deter- 
mines its value. And I believe that is the 
only basis on which you will ever get a true 
valuation of patterns, for the use of the in- 
surance as well as for the use of your in- 
ventory. The thing can be arrived at. It is 
somewhat of a process to get at it, but you 
can arrive at it by the value of the product 
produced by these patterns in a given time, 
in other words, by the profit obtained from 
the castings, due to the superiority or in- 
feriority of the patterns supplied. It is 
rather a long question, I think, that you 
have got in here. I have given the matter 
a good deal of thought, and hope some day 
to come out with it. Don’t know when it 
will be; in the dim distance, I suppose. I 
don’t believe, after the thing is studied out, 
that any estimate placed on a pattern by any 
individual is one that will be accepted as 
true and correct by all the others. But I 
believe that the moment you make the earn- 
ing capacity, the net earning capacity, un- 
derstand, the basis of your valuation of your 
patterns, that moment there can be no ecavil 
with that valuation. 


Mr. McArthur: 
Sorge a question. 


I would like to ask Mr. 
For example, if a man 
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has a set of engine patterns, and, we will 
say, he makes $100,000 worth of engines 
from those patterns in a year, at a profit of, 
say, $20,000, what would you count the value 
of those patterns in that case? 


Mr. Sorge: Well, that is rather a difficult 
problem to answer. It is not impossible of 
solution. I would like to show it to you 
solved. I think I solved it in a way that 
there will not be much cavil about. I base 
it upon this: A casting has a certain value, 
market value; it has a certain cost. The 
difference between the two is the profit on 
that casting. In the cost I expect to include 
all labor, material and expense; and in ex- 
pense I expect to include what might be 
called the probable insuring value of the 
good will of the business. That is, there is 
a certain percentage that the good will of 
the business depreciates unless constant ef- 
fort is used to keep the business at its high- 
est state of efficiency, and for that deprecia- 
tion a certain valuation wants to be put into 
the expense account; that is, you want to 
keep a sinking fund so that if the effort, the 
high grade effort which you perhaps have 
in your business is not always available, 
then within a given time to be determined 
by statistics, your business shall have re- 
turned to you its full good will valuation by 
the time it becomes valueless. That should 
go into your expense account and should be 
taken from the profit. You obtain thereby 
the absolute net profit. I hold that the pat- 
tern shop is entitled to a share in that profit 
as well as the foundry, just as well as later 
on when that machine igs finished and you 
have the total net profit after going through 
the machine shop, the machine shop and the 
foundry are entitled each to a share in that 
profit. So, also, the pattern shop is entitled, 
because a portion of the effort to produce 
this machine was made in the pattern shop. 
The relative amount of the profits assign- 
able to the two departments, foundry and 
pattern shop, I think, will be fairly in pro- 
portion to the amount of labor expended in 
each, assuming that both are at an equal 
point of efficiency. Now, then, the moment 
you obtain that, that moment you ascertain 
the fair net profit assignable to the pattern 
shop. Then capitalizing that fair net profit 
at the ordinary rate of interest, you obtain a 
valuation for the pattern, which is one that 
cannot be questioned by your insurance men 

















or anybody else, because that is what those 
patterns will earn for you in net money. 

Mr. Hanna: I want to take issue with Mr. 
Sorge on the valuation of a pattern. It seems 
to me that the value of any commercial ar- 
ticle is simply what it can be reproduced for, 
regardless of what it will earn. I think a 
pattern would be no exception, and when it 
comes to figuring the earning capacity of the 
pattern as part of its value, I am afraid the 
insurance people would make trouble with 
us. Of course, there are some things, proba- 
bly a Chicago street railroad franchise, that 
would be valued otherwise than at the 
amount for which they could be reproduced. 
I don’t know about that, either. But it seems 
to me that is the proper way of putting a 
value on anything, any tool, any article of 
commerce, at what it can be purchased for 
in the open market, what it can be built for, 
labor and material and incidental expenses 
included. When it comes to putting a valu- 
ation on patterns it would seem to me that 
the actual first cost account is the thing to 
be taken into consideration, with an esti- 
mate of the probable life of this pattern. 
Knowing how many castings had been made 
from this pattern, then you must estimate 
how many more may be made until the pat- 
tern is useless and has to be reproduced, that 
is my idea: 

The Chair: I want to ask, if in case of a 
pattern that has been charged in the cost of 
the output, and thereby paid for, would you 
give a value to the pattern as an asset? 

Mr. Hanna: If it is a pattern of a stand- 
ard article of manufacture, something that 
will be used every day, I most certainly 
should give it a value. If it is made for a 
machine that is to be built but once and wis 
paid for at that time, it is kindling wood. 

The Chair: Suppose a new part were or- 
dered for a machine; make the pattern over 
again? 

Mr. Hanna: Yes. 


The Chair: I fail to appreciate how the 
value of a pattern can be more than it will 
cost to reproduce it, as Mr. Hanna has put 
it. I think the insurance company, in place 
of paying the valuation on the earning 
power of the pattern, would simply say, we 
will replace the pattern—which they would 
have a right to do, generally—if they could. 
Some years ago I was called in to give ex- 
pert testimony on the value of patterns, be- 
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fore an assessor. The county assessor had 
assessed a lot of stove patterns at a very 
high valuation because he had understood 
that the owners of the stove foundry had 
pat a very high valuation on their patterns, 
on that form of stove. The lawyers finally 
got mixed up in the case, and they had a lot 
of testimony. The question was asked me 
at that time, what was the value of those 
patterns. I asked what kind of a value. 
Whe lawyer said he could only ask that ques- 
tion, what was the value. I said I could see 
two values, one an insurable value, what it 
would cost to replace the patterns, they be- 
ing in active use, and the other the amount 
for which they would sell if they were put 
up at forced sale. In that case it was finally 
concluded, and perhaps without any evi- 
dence strictly to the point, that the value 
which should be taxable, was the value 
they would sell for on the market if put up 
and sold, although they were worth perhaps 
considerably more to the firm using them, as 
a tool—as Mr. Dingey’s paper classifies pat- 
terns—to carry on their business. This pa- 
per, as Mr. Sorge has said, is readily divided 
into several different heads. I take it that 
a system for the care of patterns is a good 
system if carried out. And it is generally 
true that the man who can’t make his own 
system can’t carry out any system. But the 
question in the latter part of the paper, of 
the valuation which should be put on pat- 
terns, and how they should be placed, par- 
ticularly in variable work, is one that I 
think we could have a great deal of very in- 
telligent discussion on, and find out some- 
thing that perhaps we don’t know now. 

Mr. Sorge: In talking about valuation of 
patterns for insurance value, you want to 
take into consideration the fact which you 
brought up, and that is, the value of the pat- 
terns depends upon its use. 

The Chair: Excuse me, don’t you mean 
that its earning power depends on its use? 
How can the value be more than it costs to 
reproduce it? 

Mr. Sorge: I don’t say that it is; it don’t 
figure out so, either. A statement has been 
made, and the inference has been made by . 
the president and Mr. Hanna that according 
to this method of figuring the value of the 
pattern would figure more than the cost to 
replace them. When this is figured out, and 
I have taken occasion to do it in one or two 
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eases, the value comes considerably below 
the actual cost price. And I do not think 
that you can put upon patterns the value 
which is the cost of replacing them. To 
start with, usually you have considerable 
wear out of a pattern. As Mr. Hanna cor- 
rectly states, in that case he has to take in 
the element of time which that paitern will 
last, or in other words, the amount of work 
which the pattern will do, or its earning ca- 
pacity. Whether you put it in the shape of 
the time it will last, or whether in the shape 
of the amount of dollars which it will earn, 
the two will work together. On the other 
hand, you have usually in your pattern loft, 
from one-half to nine-tenths of the patterns 
that are dead lumber, during five years out 
of six, or I might say 364 days out of 365, 
while on the 365th day some set of patterns 
becomes immensely valuable. It becomes 
worth as much as it cost to reproduce it. I 
do not think that the question of whether 
a pattern has been charged in the cost of a 
job or not comes in at all in the valuation. 
It doesn’t make any difference to the insur- 
ance company or anybody else whether I 
have received one dollar or ten thousand for 
it, but I have got the thing in my hand and 
I want to use it, that is the thing; and it has 
a certain value to me, or a certain value to 
others. Is there a recognizable value that 
can be fixed upon so as to satisfy all parties, 
and it is possible for anybody to give any 
other basis to go upon than the earning ca- 
pacity? Anything else, any other estimate 
that you may make, depends upon the indi- 
vidual, and the estimate will vary with the 
individual, and no two estimates will be 
alike. Isn’t it well that we should come to 
some basis, to a logical deduction, a valua- 
tion from some certain premise? 

Mr. Dingey: With regard to the earning 
eapacity that should be be put on a pattern, 
I don’t see how it can be estimated in that 
way, because, as the president has just re- 
marked, a pattern may or may not be used 
again. How can you get at the earning ca- 
pacity of that pattern? You don’t know how 
jt will be used, don’t know whether it will 
be used again, and I don’t see how you can 
put a valuation on the earning capacity. 

Mr. Sorge: I would like to defend myself 
against the statement of its being an esti- 
mated earning capacity; it is actual earning 
capacity, determined from the actual costs 
and actual earnings from the castings pro- 
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duced by it, not an estimated earning ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Hanna: How are you going to tell 
what the pattern is going to earn, if you 
have no chance to use the pattern? 

Mr. Sorge: By taking a long average of a 
year or two for what work has been done 
with those patterns; that is the basis I would 
go on. Take one or two years of work ac- 
tually accomplished by the patterns in your ' 
place; assume that to be a fair basis of what 
you are going to do. ‘ 

Mr. Hanna: About when, then, would th> 
pattern be ripe and ready to throw away” 
If we used it once, the first time, how long 
would we hold it? 

Mr. Sorge: That depends on your judg. 
ment; if you are never going to use it again, 
throw it away. 


Mr. Hanna: The element of judgment 
comes in then, 
Mr. Sorge: The second year, for instance, 


would show that certain patterns were not 
being used at all. And your judgment would 
indicate whether they should be destroyed. 

Mr. Hanna: It seems to me that a pat- 
tern has value as put upon it by the firm, 
from the record kept, as long as it is not ob 
solete; when it is obsolete then it is fit for 
kindling wood, but it still has a value to the 
foundryman, whether it is this year or ten 
years from now. If he has manufactured 
but one machine he is very loth to destroy 
that pattern that is fairly well made, be- 
cause he surely will use it some time, if he 
saves it, and that machine is in existence. 
Therefore, these patterns always have a 
value. So a man, in knowing his business, 
governs himself according to his inventory 
of patterns and the valuation he puts on 
them, and I don’t think the earning capacity 
of the pattern should be taken into consider- 
ation. 

The Chair: The Chair has appointed, un- 
der the new by-laws, as editing committee, 
Mr. A. Sorge, Jr., Mr. Wm. Ferguson and 
Mr. J. K. McKenzie. Before the next regu- 
lar meeting, the joys and sorrows of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s will have gone by, and 
I trust and hope that we will have a full at- 
tendance hereafter, more, if possible, than 
this evening—I mean as to numbers—and 
that each individual who attends these meet- 
ings will endeavor to enlarge the discussion. 
I feel sometimes that I insist, perhaps, a lit- 
tle too much on this, but I feel that is the 











way to make the association grow. We 
don’t want anything stilted at these meet- 
ings, we want to come here and talk to each 
other informally, and just try and infuse a 
little of that feeling into ourselves, and take 
advantage of it. The finances of the asso- 
ciation are in much better shape than they 
have been heretofore. The secretary ad- 
vocated that a little of the association’s 
money had better be spent this evening in 
the way of refreshments at the other end of 
the room. 

The meeting then adjourned. After ad- 
journment, a lunch was served, and the 
members remained for some time in friendly 
discussion. 





Ferro-Sodium for Iron Foundries. 

W. E. Wilkes, of Pittsburg, some time 
since addressed a communication to the 
Western Foundrymen’s Association on the 
subject of Ferro-Sodium, and also published 
some items in the Machinery Molders’ Jour- 
nal, of which he is editor, on the same sub- 
ject. 


As little or no information seemed to be 
forthcoming concerning it, the following 
from the pen of Mr. Walter J. May, of Lon- 
don, England, will be of especial interest: 

Ferro-sodium is a new invention, and has 
only been placed on the British market quite 
recently, where it has a large and increasing 
sale, firms of high repute taking it in lots 
of several tons at a time, so that it is a 
proved success so far as the British foundry 
trade is concerned, and probably will be the 
same in the United States. 

Ferro-sodium is a compound of iron and 
sodium chemically and mechanically com- 
bined, and is used for the fluxing and puri- 
fication of cast iron and steel. Sodium is 
undoubtedly one of the best purifying 
agents for iron, although in a pure state it 
is too dangerous when applied to molten 
metal, but when prepared in the form of 
ferro-sodium all danger is removed, while 
the effect produced is excellent in all ways. 
Sodium removes sulphur, phosphorus, and 
other objectionable elements from molten 
iron for the simple reason that it has a 
greater affinity for these than for iron, the 
result being that the chemical reaction in- 
creases the fluidity of the metal, and at the 
same time brings all the impurities to the 
surface, giving a perfectly clean pot of metal 
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to the molder, and preventing the formation 
of wasters from faults in the metal. In fact, 
its use enables a large proportion of scrap 
iron to be used in producing engineer’s cast- 
ings, which will plane or turn up without 
speck or flaw. 


Ferro-sodium is not an expensive flux, as 
the price f. o. r. or f. o. b. London for Nos. 
1 and 2, is 9-6d per cwt., and for No. 3 15-6d 
per cwt., with a substantial discount for 
bulk. It is necessary to give the London 
prices that some comparison might be made, 
but it may be taken that the net prices in 
the United States would be very nearly the 
same, aS with anything like a demand, 
works would be established for its manufac- 
ture in some central district. 


In use ferro-sodium can be applied either 
in the ladle, crucible, or cupola; in the first, 
being placed in the bottom and the metal 
tapped on it; in the second, being pushed 
into the molten metal with a rod just before 
pouring, while in the cupola it would be 
charged with the metal. Approximately 
one pound of ferro-sodium to the cwt. of. 
metal should be used when ladle or crucible 
work is done, but with cupola work, the 
amount charged should be about half as 
much again, the blast carrying part of the 
sodium off. Roundly, this proportion is one 
per cent. for crucible or ladle practice, and 
114 per cent. for cupola practice, and in prac- 
tice I find this ample unless the iron be very 
dirty or impure, when, naturally, a some- 
what larger proportion will be needed. 
Taken altogether, the cost of ferro-sodium 
per ton of castings is not large, and as its use 
prevents wasters, the cost is more than re- 
couped, as for most ordinary castings, a very 
large amount of common scrap metal can be 
used. 


The action of ferro-sodium is to remove all 
impurities from the metal, to render it very 
fluid, and to make the castings run free from 
blow holes, or other imperfections, and the 
reesult of its use is that the finest engine 
or electrical castings are produced, and this 
without wasters, there being no element of 
doubt as to what the castings will be if the 
molding is done with ordinary care. ferro- 
sodium does not, however, cure or prevent 
errors in molding, and anything which did 
this would at once do away with the neces. 
sity of employing experienced workmen. 


Taken altogether, ferro-sodium is one of 
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the handiest fluxes one can have in the 
foundry, as it is cheap, ensures perfect cast- 
ings, and does not injuriously effect the 
metal. In fact, tests which have been made 
tend to show that iron fluxed with ferro- 
sodium is improved in strength, but assum- 
ing that these tests were dependent on the 
iron used—of which there is no evidence— 
it is scarcely likely that firms who turn out 
work for the British Government, and for 
large firms of engine builders of the highest 
repute, would use anything which would in 
any way deteriorate the quality of the metal. 

I may add that the Ferro-Sodium Co., Ltd., 
of 39 Victoria St., Westminster, London, will 
forward a 14-pound free sample f. o. b. 
London to anyone desirous of trying this 
new flux, and this will afford an opportunity 
to anyone wishing to test its efficiency with 
American irons. 





Division of Labor in Foundries. 
A, SORGE, Jr. 

It has frequently been remarked, and with 
much justice, that the foundry has not kept 
pace with other branches of industry in ap- 
plying the most advanced methods of manu- 
facture. Although some special tools are 
being used, and some foundries have adopt- 
ed a more or less perfectly developed scien- 
tific method, still the great majority are 
largely following the old way of cutting and 
trying. 

It is a well known principle of modern 
manufacturing that the specialist in any one 
manipulation is the most economical man to 
employ to do this particular work. In the 
machine shop nowadays we seldom find the 
old-time general machinist, but in his place 
are the lathe hand, the planer hand, the 
fitter, etc. Similarly we find in the boiler 
shop the riveter, the layer-out, the puncher, 
etc. In woodworking, shoemaking and all 
other industrial pursuits we find that each 
man has some special step in the process of 
manufacture at which he has become ex- 
pert. The result has been, in these lines, 
that work is not only done much more 
cheaply, but also with more exactness. A 


man repeating the same operation continual- 
ly, all day and every day in the year, learns 
to do this with an accuracy and quickness 
that the general workman in that branch 
can not approach. Furthermore he concen- 
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trates his thoughts and efforts upon finding 
methods by which the laboriousness of his 
work may be reduced, and he frequently suc- 
ceeds in this. His experience in the single 
direction in which he works becomes very 
minute as to methods and materials, and he 
often assists in introducing considerable 
economies. These results are being and 
have been produced in most of the industrial 
pursuits. 
But the foundry has lagged behind. Here 
we still find the craftsman who mixes and 
tempers his sand, rams up his mold, makes 
his own gaggers, mixes his wash, etc., pours 
his molds and shakes out his castings. Not 
in all foundries do the molders do all these 
things and many more, but in by far the 
greater number. In some a partial division 
of labor has been made with results that 
tend to show decidedly the advantages to be 
gained by doing this systematically. There 
can be no question that the molder’s ac- 
quired skill can be most profitably employed, 
both for himself and his employer, in mold- 
ing, while others supply him with the need- 
ed materials ready prepared, and still others, 
who have been specially trained for this, 
pour the molten metal into the completed 
mold. The sand should be cut up, mixed and 
tempered by men who make this a specialty. 
The molder may direct them as to what he 
wants, but they should do the work for him. 
Others should make the needed gaggers and 
see to it that the molders are supplied with 
them. Similarly the wash should be mixed 
by someone specially detailed for that pur- 
pose. In fact the various steps in the pro- 
cess of making castings should be given to 
various men to perform, and in as minute de- 
tail as possible. The size of the plant and 
the kind of product will determine the ex- 
tent to which this detailing can be carried 
profitably. In small foundries it may be 
necessary to have one man attend to several 
details, but in all cases should the mechanic 
or molder be left free to expend his time and 
efforts in molding only. If this is once car- 
ried out, then the further division of the 
remaining labor will soon follow, and we 
will enter into a period of advancement in 
foundry work which will soon bring us 
abreast of those trades which have out- 


stripped us so far during the last ‘quarter 
century. 
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A Serviceable Flask Pin. 

Mr. H. J. Graf is one of the best known 
foundry managers in the west, having made 
for himselfin many ways a splendid reputa- 
tion while in charge of the works of the 
Tod Pulley & Shafting Co. at East St. Louis, 
Ill. While there he, among other things, de- 
vised a number of convenient foundry ap- 
pliances that were of great value in handling 
the work in their shop. 


Among these was a flask pin possessing 
so Many advantages that he has been per- 


suaded to place it upon the market, and those 
who have used it seem to agree in giving it 
their unqualified endorsement. 

Our illustrations give a good view of it as 
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detached in several parts and as applied to a 
flask. ft 

Nos. 1 and 2 give a longitudinal mid sec- 
tion taken through the parts of the flask 
to the cope and drag. 

Fig. 2 is a perspective view of a detachable 
ear which is secured to cope, while Fig. 3 is 
a detail perspective view of detachable ear 
as secured to drag. Fig. 4 gives a view of 
the detachable pin which is normally mount- 
ed on the ear, Fig. 3. Fig. 5 shows double 
detachable ear intended to take the place of 
Fig. 2 whenever deep lifts are to be made, 
thus doing away with the slides so often 
fastened to sides of flask and which seldom 
serve their purpose as intended, owing to the 
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reasons so familiar to every foundryman. 

Fig. 6 is a bracket provided with detach- 
able plates which are secured to a match fol- 
low board. It contains a rectangular depres- 
sion placed central with Fig. 4, so that after 
cope is lifted off the board is rapped and the 
adjustable plates are placed against Fig. 4, 
which will then act as a guide to enable tie 
board to be drawn perfectly straight, giving 
perfect lift. 

As the rectangular depression in Fig. 3 is 
much larger than the pin, Fig. 4, the latter 
can readily be moved and adjusted to fit 
brackets, Figs. 2 or 5 on cope. 

It is claimed for this device, among other 
things, that it will prevent shifting and in 
Many cases save castings. It will enable the 
molder to obtain good lifts, thereby saving 
time mending molds. It will save expense 
of replacing and repairing so often neces- 
sary after shaking out, because the pins, Fig. 
4, can be quickly removed after cope is placed 
upon drag and clamped. 

It will to a certain extent enable flasks to 
be made interchangeable and again it will 
permit of copes being shifted to suit the bars, 
because when the latter are cut out the pat- 
tern does not always come in right place. 

It will save ends of flasks from becoming 
broken (as in case of old style pin and plates) 
when shaking out, also expense of putting 
on wooden slides for flasks having straight 
lifts. 

The designer claims that the very small 
extra cost will be repaid many times over in 
a short time by any one using them, and 
from what THE FOUNDRY has seen of them 
in operation we believe that for convenience 
and merit they are all that is claimed for 
them. For further information address H. 
J. Graf, 3559 Caroline street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Fire destroyed the office of the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co.’s works at Harvey 
(near Chicago) on the evening of January 
6th. The drawings and records were saved 
and new office quarters convenient to the 
works were at once engaged. The fire com- 
municated to the .erecting shop, damaging 
a portion of roof; but the machine, cupola, 
blacksmith shops, foundry building and 
power house were not harmed. Work will 
continue as usual. The space formerly oc- 
cupied as an office will be added to the ma- 
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chine and erecting shops, to increase the 
capacity of these already - crowded depart- 
ments, and a new and separate office build- 
ing will be erected at once. : 

The company announce that they will be 
able to handle all business as usual without 
delay or interruption. 





re a ee 
Obituary. 

Mr. George C. Jennings, of the firm of 
Johnson & Jennings, foundrymen in Cleve- 
land, died at his home there recently. 

Nicholas A. Didier, secretary and treasurer 
of the Crescent Foundry and Construction 
Company, Limited, Allegheny, Pa., died at 
his residence in that city last week of ty- 
phoid fever. Mr. Didier was born in France, 
and located in Pittsburgh about fifteen years 
ago. ty 

J. S. White died at his residence in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., suddenly, recently, in the 78th 
year of his age. He had been ill and con- 
fined to his house for more than a year. 
Heart failure was the cause of death. He 
was born in Norton, Mass. At the age of 23 
years he went to Pawtucket, and went to 
work in the foundry of his father, Zebulon 
White, one of the pioneers of the foundry 
business in Rhode Island. At the death of 
his father in 1859 he and his brother took the 
business and continued it until 1880, when 
the deceased purchased his brother’s interest 
and has since conducted the business. 

At Milwaukee, Wis., on the 10th inst., John 
A. Dutcher, president of the J. A. & P. E. 
Dutcher Company, died suddenly. John Ash- 
ley Dutcher was a native of Connecticut, 
born at Salisbury, Litchfield county, No- 
vember 1, 1829. His ancestors were among 
the early colonists of New York. He went 
to Milwaukee when 20 years of age and 
found employment as clerk in a grocery 
store, and later became a partner, the firm 
name being P. W. Badgley & Co., afterward 
Dutcher & Sexton and then Dutcher, Ball 
& Goodrich. Later Mr. Dutcher became in- 
terested in the manufacture of stoves under 
the firm name of Dutcher, Vose & Adams, 
and was at the same time interested in the 
tea firm of Dutcher, Collins & Smith, Later 
the stove firm were dissolved and the man- 
ufacture of mitis steel castings was begun by 
Mr. Dutcher and his son under the name of 
J. A. & P. E. Dutcher Company, of whom 
he was president at the time of his death. 
Mr. Dutcher was one of the first presidents 
of the Milwaukee Merchants’ Association. 
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Trade Outlook. 


The foundry trade the country over is in 
a very normal condition, neither very bad or 
very good. It has been better and worse, and 
seems to be, if anything, a little more set- 
tled and better than in the closing days of 
1895. A great many new contracts have been 
entered into for castings’ by railroads and 
other concerns who are accustomed to cover 
their wants for the year at this time, while 
manufacturing concerns, especially those in 
staple lines or where the product is mar- 
keted after it is manufactured, are giving 
witness to their faith in the future by run- 
ning full-handed as a general thing. 

This refers principally, of course, to stove 
and agricultural shops, although build- 
ers of stationary engines, machine and 
wood-working tools and modern manufac- 
turing machinery generally are not as ner- 
vous as to the future as they have been. 

Malleable iron foundries are likewise 
busy and in several parts of the country we 
hear of enlargements and new plants going 
into existence. Pig iron, the foundryman’s 
greatest staple, has, during the past month, 
gradually sagged in price until it is almost 
as cheap, relatively speaking, as it was a 
year ago. That is to say, that its increased 
cost at present is almost entirely owing to in- 
crease in cost of ore, coke, fuel and railroad 
rates. 

While it may be better for some lines of 
business that pig iron should command a 
good price, it is very questionable whether it 
is not better in the long run to have it at as 
low a figure as possible consistent with a 
living profit, better in fact for the furnaces 
themselves. 

Pipe foundries are busy and the car shops 
are reporting an increased number of con- 
tracts. Altogether, the situation on the 
whole is fairly good and while it will prob- 
ably improve some as the season advances 
there is really no great cause for concern. 


The Scrap Heap. 


They are at it again. The daily papers 
have commenced to discuss in every issue 
this presidential election business and are 
printing interviews, reports and rumors 
double-leaded and under “scare” headings. 
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We believe we would all be amazed if any 
accurate data could be furnished of the 
amount of this stuff appearing every twen- 
ty-four hours and if we could form any esti- 
mate of its unsettling nature on the com- 
mercial world we might feel less kindly than 
we do towards our favorite paper. 

* oe * 


Then again we have this treasury-reserve- 
bond-gold-greenback nuisance that seems to 
be with us continuously. One set of poli- 
ticians are sure the future safety of this 
country depends upon keeping things as 
they are, and a half a dozen others are equal- 
ly as certain that salvation lies in adopting 
their own pet theories, and so it goes. If our 
prosperity should depend upon the united 
action of our national legislators it might be 
an anxious time for Americans. 

* * * 


As the matter stands, however, our re- 
sources are such and the volume of business 
so great that it actually seems as if the coun- 
try was running itself independently of 
those who imagine that they are directing 
its course. 

* * * 

We notice that the Philadelphia Foundry- 
men’s Association are taking up in good 
earnest the question of forming a National 
Defense Association that will insure its mem- 
bers against the serious evils arising from 
strikes and labor disturbances. 

* * *@ 

The very fact that such a move is con- 
templated shows that foundrymen are be- 
ginning to look at matters as they really are, 
and if, as pointed out in these columns two 
months ago, such a policy is determined up- 
on and a joint committee consisting of offi- 
cers of the union and representatives of the 
asociation appointed, the foundrymen of the 
country will be setting other industries a 
noble and patriotic example. 

* ok * 

Such a move would doubtless meet with 
the hearty co-operation of the union and its 
officers and if it did not neither it or they are 
deserving of any of that sympathy some- 
times extended them. 


* * * 


But the abolishing of 
would not be all. 


labor disturbances 
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Might not this move be the indirect means 
of establishing closer relations between em- 
ployer and employe on other lines and do 
much substantial good in other ways? The 
solving of the apprenticeship problem is one 
of these, and with its settlement might we 
not expect a superior grade of workmen in 
our foundries? Men who were superior to 
the rank and file as we find it to-day, not 
only mechanically but intellectually and 
morally as well. 

s x * 

The Western Foundrymen’s Association is 
likewise turning its sails to the breeze and 
inaugurating some radical changes in its 
constitution that will help it materially. 

They have established three classes of 
membership, active, asociate and honorary. 
The first to consist of those only who are 
actively engaged in the foundry business, the 
second to contain those who are interested 
in its prosperity, such as newspaper men, 
foundry supply men, etc.; the third, those 
whose achievements or position in the 
foundry world is such as to entitle them to 
its privileges. 

* * x 

Then they have an editing committee and 
this is a feature deserving of especial com- 
mendation. This committee will carefully 
inspect all papers on mechanical subjects be- 
fore they are submitted to the association 
and all reports of proceedings will be edited 
before publication. This will prevent the 
association from receiving anything that 
might be considered inappropriate owing to 
any reason and will likewise prevent the 
publication of unrevised matter and render 
impossible the errors so frequent when that 
policy is not pursued. 


A Graphic Description. 


We have often wondered why such terms 
as “Wild West,” “Breezy West,” “Windy 
West,” etc., originated and were kept in cir- 
culation, but the following extracts from a 
long article in the Kansas City, Mo., Star of 
December 8th, explains the whole thing: 

The largest foundry west of the Mississippi 
is in Kansas City and there is only one lar- 
ger in Chicago and none larger in St. Louis. 
It is the plant of the Armourdale Foundry 
Company * * * * * #* *# # # 
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Kansas City is the second railroad center 
of the United States, being only one system 
and one line behind Chicago. ,*¥ * * * 
It furnished all the columns, sills, ete., 
for the New York Life building in this city, 
something like 300 or 400 tons. It has just 
finished 110 tons of floor plates for the Mis- 
souri Gas Company and made 120 tons for 
the old gas company. Some of the columns 
cast in the foundry weigh six tons. It has 
done two-thirds of the architectural iron 
work inthacdty. ©. 5° *..*%. 2 * 3 
An interesting part of the work is the 
casting of smoke-stacks, which one of its 
customers uses on its engines. Smoke-stacks 
are usually made of rolled iron riveted. A 
great item in the building of railroads is the 
washers for bridge bolts. They are cast in 
cards of thirty. Wooden patterns are made 
of thirty washers on a card. These are 
molded and cast by the thousand every day 
and are, together with other cast washers, a 
large item of expense to the roads. In the 
foundry 100 men are kept busy every day 
molding and casting railroad supplies. 
Brake shoes are used by the roads at the 
rate of thousands of pounds a month, and one 
set of men is working at them constantly. 
One man can turn out 2,500 pounds of brake 
shoes a day. A brake shoe weighs thirty 
pounds. Draw bars are being constantly 
broken in switching cars and being pulled 
out and snapped off. There is a regular de- 
mand for them on all roads. They are cast 
in one piece with cores. They weigh 160 
pounds, and one man can turn out 3,000 
pemiscttihaady. * © ©. F 8 
The foundry room of the Armourdale 
Company is immense. In it cranes travel 
back and forth with the heavy, sand-plugged 
molds of huge iron columns. Men all about 
are making molds in the sandy floor. Large 
castings are made in the floor, small ones in 
bests Cr come, OS SS SE ees 
The cupola is a large cylinder of brick and 
iron, built in the side wall. It has a melting 
capacity of twenty-five tons. When molds 
are ready and a casting is to be made, the 
furnace is started and pig iron and selected 


scraps are thrown into the cupola to its 
capacity. It will melt ten tons an hour. 


After the metal has become fluid the gate 
is tapped. In front of the gate is a run to a 
suspended ladle. The gate is plugged with 
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fire clay. When the plug is taken out the 
iron, at a white heat, flows into the ladle, and 
when full the gate is closed. A crane, car- 
rying another ladle, swings over and the 
molten metal turned from one ladle into the 
other. The crane then swings to where the 
large molds are sunk in the floor and they 
are filled. Small molds are filled from small 
ladles, borne between two men. 

The Armourdale foundry melts in its 
cupola and casts into useful objects the 
enormous amount of ten million tons of pig 
and selected scrap iron every year. It has 
an output of cast iron greater than any two 
foundries in Kansas City. 


There can be no doubt as to the enter- 
prising character of the management of the 
well-known Armourdale Foundry Co., and 
THE FOUNDRY hastens to extend its con- 
gratulations to the city and the concern 
alike. 

Foundries that melt ten million tons of pig 
iron annually are rather uncommon in this 
country where the entire production is but 
a little over 9,000,000 tons annually. 


I should be very sorry indeed to be with- 
out it. 


T. CLARKSON, 
Foreman Pickering Governor Works, 
Portland, Conn. 





Krank’s Korner. 


New Year’s promises are the order of the 
day. We don’t want to discourage anybody 
from promising to do better. We believe the 
plans laid down by many a young man to 
make his life worth living and the promises 
attending these are all very fine, if they were 
only carried out. 


* * *” 


Any time is a good time to reform. Some 
do better of their own accord, while others 
give no signs of improvement till they are 
compelled by sheer force to drop bad habits. 


x * * 


We wish later on to suggest a new form of 
these good-for-one-week promises. Please 
examine this before purchasing elsewhere. A 
few years ago we were sponging our living 
from an uncle on the shores of the Atlantic. 
This uncle was supposed to be worth a few 
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dollars, and a certain share of these should 
upon the occasion of his demise roll towards 
the writer. About the only thing we did for 
our board, lodging and an occasional suit of 
clothes was to lay awake nights and pray 
for him to hurry up and shuffle of his mortal 
coil. We prayed hard, but something was 
wrong with the way we got it off, for instead 
of gradually disappearing, this uncle of ours 
actually grew fat on these same prayers. 


* * * 


We were asked several times in a polite 
way to do something that would help sustain 
our appetite, but work had as bad a taste to 
us as cod liver oil, and we declined with 
thanks. We tried to draw a salary without 
paying for it, but found that this can only 
be accomplished by a railroad director or a 
clairvoyant. We did not have money enough 
to fill the former position, neither did we 
have confidence enough to tell a lie and stick 
to it for the latter. 


ee * * 


We finally got too heavy a burden for our 
uncle to carry and he paid the freight on us 
to the far, far west. We landed in Chicago 
like a good many others, expecting to have 
things our own way. The first thing we 
knew we were living on the sweet memories 
of the home we had left, and this kind of 
food is not very nutritious. We hated work 
but there was no choice. It was root or die, 
and we rooted, because we contained too 
much poetic ballast to sink in the Chicago 
River. 

* * z 


We rooted into a foundry where the mold- 
ers used to carry a rapping bar with them 
to the office when they settled up with the 
company for a month’s services. This was 
done as a gentle hint to the proprietors not 
to make the imaginary discount too unnat- 
urally large, and still there are people who 
insist that there is nothing humorous about 
the foundry business. 


* * * 


But this is getting too much of a family 
affair and we beg the readers’ pardon for the 
transgression. We had to say something to 
get this thing started and have taken this 
way to avoid injured feelings. 


A boy that naturally takes to work is 
about as much of a novelty as a policeman 
dying of consumption. Getting down to 
work is a good deal like taking a cold bath. 
You go at it slowly and a disagreeable sen- 
sation takes a hold of you. Jump right into 
it and you say how nice. Sometimes you are 
pushed into the water against your will and 
the same way with work? After you are 
into it once it is not half so bad as it looked. 

e s = 


We lately fell over a young man standing 
on a corner smoking a cigarette while he 
was closing first one eye and then another in 
an effort to see if his nose was getting red. 
We begged pardon for the collision and were 
rewarded by a tale of how a young man can’t 
get a show. We believe he told the truth 
when he said that he couldn’t get a show, but 
we differ as to who are to blame for it. 

* * * 

This young man did have a job in a to- 
bacco factory, but the wages were too low. 
Then he entered a woodworking establish- 
ment and the sawdust annoyed him. His 
last venture in the struggle for bread was 
to tackle a foundry, but, he wound up by say- 
ing a fellow might as well be in the infernal 
regions, for no one brought up by respectable 
parents would make himself an outcast of 
society by covering himself with foundry 
dirt. 


* * * 

Most young men prefer something that is 
easy to take, like Ayer’s pills. A job with 
hard work attached to it is about as common 
as soup in a cheap restaurant. What stands 
between most people and prosperity is work, 
and how often don’t we see them trying to 
get over this by stepping on their uncles and 
aunts. We believe these are a poor kind of 
stilts to get along on. A young man must 
work before he becomes a good mechanic. 
We have seen some jump up pretty high 
through the influence of wealthy relatives, 
and when these started off for the promised 
land the young, or rather old man, by this 
time, had to come down and go to digging 
sewers, because he had not obtained an in- 
sight into the fundamental principles under- 
lying his position. 

*” So * 

Some people may hold good positions and 

be nothing but low-grade figureheads, but 
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they are never secure. There is only one 
way through which a man can have a per- 
manent hold upon a good position and that is 


by working for it. It takes work to educate 
aman, and if he obtains his knowledge in 


this home-made way it is worth six cases of 
imported information with the duty paid on 
it. 

* * 

Young man, don’t lay around and run in 
debt for your board waiting for someone to 
tell you to come to Buffalo and get a snap. 
Don’t swear off drinking and begin again 
Washington’s Birthday. Make up your mind 
to go to work and pay for your drinks. Work 
for what you get, it will taste so much the 
better. Don’t pray for somebody’s death to 
give you a few dollars, for money obtained 
in this way does not go as far as what is got- 
ten by the sweat of your brow, the only legal 
tender. ve Pe py 


How I Improved a Foundry. 


S. GROVES, M. E. 
(Continued from January issue.) 


Michael Angelo once stood in the Sistine 
Chapel, looking towards the frescoed ceil- 
ing, at a figure out of proportion. Suddenly, 


he stooped down and began to draw with 
masterly touch. When asked what he was 
doing, replied: “I criticise not by finding 
fault only, but by creating something bet- 
ten” bsg 

In the December issue of THE FOUNDRY 
it was my privilege to describe somewhat 
critically, an iron foundry of considerable 
dimensions, built in one of our chief cities 
in recent years, by some well-meaning ama- 
teurs: men who had no practical experience 
or technical knowledge of modern foundry 
construction, and hence, left behind them a 
workshop and its appliances, which was a 
laughing stock for all intelligent foundry- 
men who chanced to drop that way. But 
the day is fast approaching when iron foun- 
dries like the one pictured will no longer 
exist in our great iron centers, since, in the 
struggle for wealth, few capitalists will be 
found willing to invest $25,000 on a profit- 
less wooden foundry, equipped with an- 
tiquated appliances, which might have been 
thought something wonderful in the days 
of Tubal Cain, but which are now only fit 
for the industrial museum, as showing a cer- 
tain stage in the evolution and progress of 
iron founding. 


In fact, the foundry described no longer 
exists, for, in the sixteen months during 
which my services were retained to build 
up a special branch of machinery molding, I 
had an excellent opportunity of putting into 
practice some of the ideas I had gleaned in 
my 25 years’ experience, in some of the 
largest and best equipped foundries on two 
continents. 

And having this valuable experience, and 
important data, stored away in the recesses 
of my memory, the thought occurred to me 
that it would almost be the “unpardonable 
sin” to allow products of mental aberration, 
like the core oven illustrated in my previous 
article, to pass into oblivion, without being 
placed on permanent record, for never was 
the like seen, since Dud Dudley made his 
first batch of pig iron from coke smelted 
ores in 1619. 

I now proceed, therefore, to set forth in 
detail the various improvements made in 
accordance with my designs. 

After a few weeks’ trial I found it im- 
possible to get along with the larger core 
oven, for work was delayed and castings 
were thrown on the scrap heap, causing an- 
noyance to customers and discontent among 
the molders—who could not earn salt, espe- 
cially as the place was run on piece work. 
My illustration of the old core oven indi- 
cates that as there was no circulation of air 
through the oven, so we were forced to shove 
the core truck right up against the fire-place, 
consequently the surface of the cores next 
the hot fire were caked, cracked and burnt, 
yet wet underneath, while the other side 
was dense and impervious to ventilation, 
owing to the slow and gradual process of 
drying, thus causing frequent “blowing” and 
“scabbing” of castings. Upon complaining. 
I was told that improvements had “to come 
out of profits,’ but just as the Hebrews in 
Egypt could not make bricks without straw, 
neither could we make profits without means 
adapted to ends. I preferred to build a 
water seal gas producer, of which I had 
complete details, and some practical exper- 
ience, but the first cost made such a scheme 
prohibitory, and, as we could not get coke 
under special advantages, I set to work and 
made a design, involving simply some slight 
alterations to the existing oven, but in ac- 
cordance with the best conditions for perfect 
drying of cores, and economy of fuel. 
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In the first place, I proposed to lower the 
oven roof some two feet or more, with a 
view of utilizing the useless cap of hot air 
next the ceiling. The roof of the old oven 
was spanned with T shaped cross girders, 
the flanges of which rested on_ the 
red covering bricks, between which 
the blue sky could be seen at places, 
and upon which one could not stand 
comfortably over the  fire-place, thus 
losing, by radiation, valuable heat, which 
should have been utilized inside the oven. 
Instead of setting the girders 10” apart, I 
proposed to set them at 2’-6” centres, sub- 
stituting %” cast iron covering plates for 
the red bricks. This plan I had adopted in 


ducing a current of air right through the 
oven, making it almost as hot at one end as 
the other. The special feature about the 
fire-place was that the grate is below floor 
level, the draft being induced through an 
ash pit underneath, which is carried beyond 
the back wall, to facilitate cleaning out of 
clinkers and ashes. Over the fire grate, a 
recess is built in the back wall, with an 
arched roof radiating towards the oven ceil- 
ing. The advantage of this fire brick pro- 
cess is to absorb the concentrated heat of 
the fire, and then throw it off as radiant 
heat, into the body of the oven, instead of 
subjecting the cores to the fierce, direct heat 
of the hot fire. In the middle of the recess 
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Fig. 2—Plan and Interior View of Core Oven. 


the building of previous ovens, covering the 
plates with coarse mineral wool—an excel- 
lent non-conducting material, and capping 
this with puddled clay; by this means re- 
ducing the radiation of heat to a minimum. 
But the cost of plates and mineral wool was 
an insuperable objection, so I had to be con- 
tent with red bricks again, and sifted blast 
furnace slag powder for non-conducting 
material. Then, I proposed to pitch out the 
existing raised fire-place, and to tear down 
the laughable chimney next to it, trans- 
ferring the chimney to the other end of the 
oven, providing an outlet therein about 12 
inches from the floor, for the exit of vapor 
and moisture from the cores, and thus in- 


is a rectangular door, through which the 
fire is fed, without the attendant going in- 
side the oven. When the fire has kindled to 
redness the back of the fire-place is covered 
in, thus shutting off the draft, and reducing 
the rapid combustion of the fuel. 

The presentation of these cogent reasons 
led to the alteration of the oven, in accord- 
ance with the design illustrated herewith 
(Fig. 2), and from the day it was put into 
operation hardly a moment’s trouble did we 
experience in the drying of our cores. When 
a hot fire was kindled, one could hardly 
leave one’s hand on the oven doors, whilst 
the fuel consumed consisted of the drop- 


pings from the cupola, freshened with a lit- 
tle new coke. 
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The very nature of these notes of mine 
preclude any extended philosophical discus- 
sion of core oven phenomena, but I can not 
refrain from supplementing the foregoing 
data by an admirable passage, bearing on 
the subject, from Spretson’s work on cast- 
ing: 

“A slow current of warm air, not exceed- 
ing 450°, or, at most, 450° F, has to be kept 
constantly passing through the stoves, and 
carrying off the vapor from the wet cores. 
Assuming that 1 lb. of coal should evapor- 
ate 15 Ibs. of water, at the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and that 1 cubic foot of wet 
loam contains 30 Ibs. of water, 2 Ibs. of coal 
would be enough to effect the drying of 1 
cubie foot of wet loam. In order to dry any 
material in a confined space, it is necessary 
not only to heat the air in that space, but to 
change it before it becomes saturated with 
moisture, otherwise the material is simply 
steamed and not dried. The fact is shown 
by D. Alton’s experiments, which proved 
that by having a brisk current of air 36 
grains of water per minute could be carried 
off from the same surface that only gave 
off about 22 grains of water in a still at- 
mosphere. It would appear, therefore, that 
a high temperature, with a brisk current, 
are the most favorable conditions for dry- 
ing, but with regard to cores and molds, the 
limit of both is soon reached. Supposing a 
low temperature is adopted with a very 
rapid current of air, the surfaces of the loam 
are very liable to crack, whilst if a low 
temperature is used with a slow current, the 
loam, in drying, gradually gets so dense and 
consolidated as to Iead to a probable fail- 
ure in the casting from “blowing.” If, on 
the other hand, the temperature is forced 
beyond 500° F, with a slow current, the 
molds and cores dry unequally, and the 
steam which is generated splits off pieces, 
aad thus spoils the cores and molds, besides 
destroying the fibrous hay bands, or loose 
dung used to bind the loam, etc. The weig):t 
of water held in suspension by still air 
increases rapidly with the increase of tem. 
perature; thus, with the barometer at 30°, 
and the temperature at 32° F, 1 cubic foot 
of air is saturated with 2.3 grains of water: 
at 100° F, 19 grains; at 150°, 70.5 grains: 
at 200°, 204 grains. In order to remove this 
vapor, a current of dry air is required.” 

From these scientific considerations, it 


must be apparent to all intelligent foundry- 
men that, given the best self-registering 
thermometer for evaporation, then the ideal 
plan for heating core ovens would be a sys- 
tem where the temperature was under com- 
plete control, and hence, could be increased 
or decreased at will; such a system, for ex- 
ample, as the Thurman [Fuel Oil Burner; or 
natural gas, or producer gas; but where 
coke heating is retained, either through pe- 
culiar circumstances or conservatism, then 
the system of heating described in this paper 
is worthy of serious attention. It is beyond 
the stage of experiment, and is one of the 
simplest, most effective, and economical 
methods of heating core ovens through the 
medium of coke, in use to-day. 


(To be Continued.) 


Pokey’s Pointers. 


Widbur, the superintendent, came over to 
the foundry the other day wearing the air of 
a man who feels he has got a bad job on his 
hands and must get rid of it. Putting his 
thumbs in that part of his vest where the 
arms are supposed to pass through, he 
walked towards Tom Bowers, who was stand- 
ing at the brass furnace. 

“Mr. Bowers,” he began, “how is it that 
we can not get our brass castings of an even 
color? It can not be allowed to go on in this 
way. Our engines have a decidedly unpopu- 
lar tinge scattered about them that leads to 
considerable ridicule being heaped upon us.” 

“They have, eh?” 

“Yes, it is unpleasant to the eye and ap- 
pears badly in comparison with other makes. 
Will you please see that this is stopped, Mr. 
Bowers?” | 

“T don’t know whether I will or not.” 

“But you must, Mr. Bowers. We must 
have our brass castings of an even color or 
we shall be obliged to purchase them out- 
side.” 

“We must,” said Tom, with a particularly 
sneering accent on the “we.” 

“Yes, we got to have them,” remarked 
Widbur, who had found on more than one 
occasion that Tom could do wonders, if he 
was threatened with having outside castings 
brought in. He had found that if he could 
only get Tom to think about such matters 
he generally produced a remedy. 
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“Do you know what you are asking me to 
do?” queried Tom. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“No, you don’t, not this time; you are try- 
ing to get something impossible under the 
circumstances. The only way you can get 
those castings to respond in color is to paint 
them.” 

“Why can’t you turn them out like a regu- 
lar brass foundry does?” 

“Because I ain’t furnished the material. 
Whenever you get short of stock, Pokey tele- 
phones down to Levy and up comes a wagon 
load of scrap brass, consisting of old lamps, 
copper wires from the electric companies, 
yellow hard brass from the same source, 
journal boxes, etc.” 

“And what has that got to do with it?” 

“The color of brass depends upon its com- 
position. I don’t want to learn you fellows 
too much, but I see I must say something to 
defend myself. If I should melt ninety 
pounds of copper and ten pounds of tin right 
along you could expect me to have castings 
of an even color. I could get it that way if 
you furnished me the right metals. As I 
said before, the color of brass depends on its 
composition, and I am obliged now to guess 
at that, and I am a poor guesser when it 
comes to mixing metals. How many per 
cent of copper, tin and lead do you suppose 
is in this old beer faucet here?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“And what is this old gas fixture made 
of?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Well, how am I to know then? I can’t 
tell by smelling of it, by feeling nor by tak- 
ing it between my teeth, like a Chinaman 
does a piece of silver. With the variety of 
old stuff piled up around me I simply have 
to guess. If you are a mind to furnish me 
with copper, tin, zinc and lead in such a 
shape that I can tell what it is, I will give 
you even colored brass, and not a darned 
minute before.” . 

Again Widbur had got a pointer, as he 
most always did whenever he opened his 
mouth in the foundry. As he walked away 
Tom muttered, “We must, we, we, we, oh 
how us mud turtles do float.” 

Widbur has developed another mania that 
most men fall into when they first enter 
upon a position of authority. He has turned 
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billposter. His first job in this direction was 
a notice saying: “No Smoking.” Why he 
should put this sign up always bothered the 
boys, since none of them smoked, for they 
knew if Egan caught them at it they would 
have to walk the plank, but Widbur no soon- 
er got through putting up one than he start- 
ed to design another one, and the boys got 
to thinking that he intended these for orna- 
mentation. After “No Smoking” came “No 
Electioneering,” and this was quickly made 
to read, “No Democratic Electioneering.” 
Everybody laughed, except Widbur and an 
old Irishman who only had one eye, having 
lost the other one in the old country looking 
for a job. He was disfranchised from seeing 
a joke anyhow. The politicians came just 
the same, and done the usual damage, but 
where is the crew of men who will refuse 
the entertainment of a candidate, as long as 
his pockets are lined with Pittsburg stogies. 

Whenever a legal holiday arrived, the day 
before would come a notice to all employes 
that the works would be closed. This prob- 
ably agreed with Pokey’s idea of dignity, but 
the effect on the boys was anything but dig- 
nified. Some people can’t read, there is more 
still who can’t read a notice. In many shops 
men act like men without having it put on 
paper, and Tom is one of these fellows who 
believes in controlling men without putting 
porous plasters on the building. If one man 
happens to do something wrong, why should 
the whole shop be subjected to a typewritten 
bulletin? Why not explain to this man the 
objectionable features of his offense, and if 
he repeats it, make a living example of him? 
The power of notices is shortlived; that of a 
good talking to will outlast ten of them 
without having a tack put in each corner of 
it. 

“Look out there,” yelled Pokey the other 
night, when he was escorting some ladies 
through the foundry at casting time. “What 
do you mean, anyhow?” as a molder reck- 
lessly dropped some metal in close proximity. 

“Say, Tom,” he went on, “what is the mat- 
ter in here to-night, anyhow? Everybody is 
rushing around like they were crazy, and look 
at them slopping iron all over the shop.” 

“It is caused by human nature, Pokey.” 

“Come off, Bowers, what has that got to do 
with carrying iron? If there isa pointer here 
push it along.” 
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“Tt is human nature, just as I said,” Tom 
went on. “You see those young ladies over 
there, that you brought in, they are the cause 
of it. When you meet a young and pretty 
lady up town, what do you do, Pokey? You 
put yourself in a trim that you wouldn’t do 
for the President of the United States. You 
yank away at your necktie and straighten 
your pockets out when they look slouchy 
from carrying tobacco in them. You put on 
the air of a chevalier, and forget your wife 
and children. Yes, you do. It is human na- 
ture, and is all right as long as your wife 
don’t find it out. There are two things that 
won’t amalgamate with a foundry, Pokey. 
They are a dog and a female person, and the 
latter is the worst of the two. Everyone in 
a foundry likes to show off to visitors, par- 
ticularly if they come around in petticoats. 
The latter are so scarce around a foundry 
that the boys simply become insensible to 
their surroundings and if it happens to be 
casting time, they come up to the cupola with 
an air that says ‘Oh, how tough we are,’ and 
handle the metal like it was beer. Before 
you came in Bob Wilson was laying over 
there in the sand heap, played out, so he 
said. Look at him now, jumping around like 
a wildcat. Some of these fellows may be 
tuckered out, ready to drop, but they won’t 
own up to it as long as there is a woman in 
the shop. They have no desire to play the 
part of a corpse before such an august audi- 
ence. Every one of them wants to show off, 
not only the young men, you will notice, but 
old married fellows whom you would suppose 
should be beyond the magnetic influence of 
womankind; but it is the ruling passion; it 
is human nature. Talk about whisky to 
bring men to, it ain’t in it; give me a woman 
in the shop and not a mother soul of them 
will play out as long as she remains. 


“Now look at that fellow over there, 
Pokey, working at that engine base. He is 
jealous because he has to keep on molding 
and ean’t get a chance to show off. Look 
at him sleeking that bottom, just to show 
how he can handle a trowel. He is going to 
make that scab all over the way he is polish- 
ing it off. He wouldn’t do that but for these 
women looking at him. He knows better but 
he falls a victim to female intruders. I must 
go over and stop him or we will have to 
break that casting up.” 
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“Well, I will get them out of here so that 
you can assume your normal conditions,” 
said Pokey, as he escorted the visitors out of 
the foundry. 


Glue for Cores. 


One of the boys was once asked if he could 
play the fiddle, and very’ innocently replied: 
“T don’t know; I never tried.” A great many 
foundry foremen would probably make the 
same reply if you asked them if you could 
use glue in cores: “I don’t know: I never 
tried.” 

He might even go so far as to tell you it 
was no good. He might remark he had 
heard one of his friends who had used it say 
it would be a good thing if it did not absorb 
moisture. 

However, in spite of all this, glue would 
be very much more used for this purpose if it 
was better known. It certainly possesses 
great advantages for some kinds of core 
work. 


Glue is an animal substance possessing a 
large degree of adhesiveness. A little of it 
goes a great ways, and a very diluted solution 
will suffice to hold the core together; this 
coupled with the fact that glue generates 
less gas than any other substance used in 
the making of cores, makes it desirable as 
it reduces to a minimum the chances of los- 
ing castings through “blowing.” 


We all know for some kinds of core work 
rosin is very good, but rosin is insoluble and 
must therefore be used in fine particles 
which increases the volume of matter used, 
and consequently the volume of gas gener- 
ated. Moreover a core made with rosin is not 
hard till it has cooled; whereas one made 
with glue is hard also while hot. Glue has 
all the advantages of rosin with the addi- 
tional one of solubility, and less volume. 

A solution of glue mixed with ordinary 
moulding sand yields a hard firm core. It 
will be harder in proportion to the greater 
or less strength of the solution used. It is, 
therefore, advisable to use as weak a solu- 
tion as possible, increasing or decreasing the 
strength till one is found which will yield a 
core just hard enough to stand handling. Of 
course more or less experience is required in 
the making up of cores with glue, but as it 
may be the means of saving many castings, 
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which might otherwise be lost through 
“blowing,” the gain would be well worth the 
cost of any experimenting required to be 
done. 

A little practice is needed to know the ex- 
act proportion of glue to use, as it varies 
with different sands, but for small cores or 
that in which any difficulty is experienced in 
taking off vent nothing has been found that 
will excell it. Timmis & Clissold, of Bound 
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improvements and tools, electric lights, trav- 
eling cranes, elevators and every appliance 
for the convenience of handling their pro- 
duction. 

The variety of grinding and polishing ma- 
chinery produced by this company fills a cata- 
logue of about 180 pages. Many of these ma- 
chines are covered by letters patent, of 
which they have the exclusive sale and manu- 
facture. 


Huntingtcn Suspension Emery Wheel Grinder. 


Brook, N. J., make a specialty of supplying 
the trade with an article especially suitable 
for foundry purposes. 





New Style Emery Grinder. 


The Diamond Machine Co., of Providence, 
R. IL. are said to be the largest manufac- 
turers, devoted exclusively to the production 
of grinding and polishing machinery in this 
country. 

Their new factory is bounded by five acres 
of land; their machinery building is brick, 
three stories high, is equipped with modern 


Among these machines is one known as 
the Huntington Suspension Emery Wheel 
Grinder. The accompanying engraving shows 
its form and construction, which is a radical 
departure from established notions. It is 
constructed, however, on strictly scientific 
principles, taking into account the laws of vi- 
bration and the forces evolved or developed 
by fast running machinery. The machine, as 
shown, is hung in cushions or springs, and 
suspended between ceiling and floor by wires 
or spring rods in such a manner that the 
emery wheels revolve on their center of grav- 
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ity, doing away with all noise or unpleasant 
vibrations, so that a solid wheel under the 
work feels soft as a cushion, and does away 
with the wavy appearance on surface work. 
A great part of ine polishing or cutting down 
heretofore done on leather covered wheels, 
can be done on solid wheels. With the new 
machines emery wheels last longer and cut 
much faster, because the work passes smooth- 
ly over the wheel, every particle of emery 
doing its share of the work. The work does 
not bump and stutter over the wheel, crush- 
ing the grains of emery, and tearing them 
out without allowing them to cut, as on other 
machines. The new machine has no cumber- 
some frame or base in the way, and allows 
the workman to get at all parts of the wheel 
and to grind all heavy work on a barrow 
under it, so that he can see what he is do- 
ing. 

Manufacturers of stoves or other light cast- 
ings, which require in handling, room with- 
out conflict with the ordinary columns or 
legs to the regular machines, have found the 
Huntington suspended: grinding machine 
with its advantages very available for their 
work. The machines have the testimony of 
such manufacturers throughout the United 
States. We publish one from the largest 
manufacturer of stoves in this country, whose 
products are known and used the world over. 


Office of the Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich., May 21, ’86. 


Diamond Emery Wheel and Machine Co.; 


Gentlemen—We have used the Huntington 
grinder six months. We have found that it 
wears a wheel perfectly true down to the 
hub, and has saved us at the rate of ($20) per 
year on wheels, and at least $5 in repairs to 
machine. Aside from these advantages there 
is no jar to building, and the machine is 
practically noiseless. We estimate the ad- 
vantage to us to warrant our replacing our 
old machines with these as fast as practic- 
able, and expect to have the 55 machines men- 
tioned in our order of this date in place dur- 
ing the next eighteen months. Yours truly, 

MICHIGAN STOVE CO., 
Per W. J. Keep, Supt.. 





Could not do without it. 
GEORGE BLYTHE, 
Dayton, O. 


Core Ovens. 
AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS. 


Having been repeatedly asked to suggest 
improvements in core-ovens, we submit the 
following, trusting that it may be of interest 
to some readers of THE FOUNDRY. 

Core making is one of the most important 
branckes of the foundry business. If the 
cores are not right, the castings will not be 
right, no matter how skillful the molders 
are, yet we have seen but few core ovens in 
the whole country that are arranged to turn 
out quick, reliable work. 


A large percentage of cores are spoiled in 
the ovens. All cores contain more or less 
water, and the fact is often overlooked that 
water boils at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Yet 
we find cores placed in ovens where the tem- 
perature will reach 500 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In all such cases the cores get a severe 
steaming, particularly the small cores and 
the light parts of the large cores. This 
makes the parts that have been steamed rot- 
ten; they can’t be handled and when placed 
in the mold they will cut and wash by the 
metal, making a defective casting. It is al- 
ways the small cores and the parts of all 
cores of most importance (that is, the thin 
and light parts, corners, etc.) that are most 
affected by the steam, because those parts 
are dried first and after a core is dry and 
ceases to throw off steam itself, it is more 
easily affected by steam from other sources. 

The general method of building core Gvens 
now is to place the fire within the oven and 
making the flue inside the oven just large 
enough to carry off the gases from the fires 
and no larger. Then the oven is filled with 
cores and as hot a fire as possible is started. 
The oven doors are closed and in many 
cases all the joints and cracks about the 
doors are stopped with clay, etc., as though 
it was essential that the atmosphere within 
the oven should not be disturbed, but be kept 
perfectly still. Now the extended experience 
which we have had in fitting up and running 
not only core ovens for foundry purposes, 
not only “drying machines,” but in fitting up 
whole buildings of three and four stories for 
drying textile goods and large masses of 
drugs and chemicals, where the temperature 
must be kept at a proper degree and very 
uniform throughout the entire building, has 
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taught us that the best and quickest drying 
of any kind is effected where the air and hot 
gases are kept on the move. This is a law 
of nature. Take, for instance, a field of 
grain, a muddy road, or a line full of wet 
clothes. All these and all other wet articles 
will dry quicker and better on a windy day, 
although comparatively cool, than they will 
on a still, calm day under an intensely hot 
sun. Why? Because a current of air (par- 
ticularly hot air) carries the moisture away 
before the dried parts or particles have an 
opportunity to absorb it again, and it is the 
same with cores in an oven. Under this 
treatment you simply dry them uniformly 
without destroying or steaming the corners 
and light parts, and without destroying the 
material used to hold the sand together. 
The system we have used and recommend 
for heating core ovens is the same we have 
used in drying starch in 40-ton lots (although 
a little more heat can be used in drying 
cores) and is as follows: Place the fire out- 
side of the oven but close and alongside of it. 
Arch over the fire with iron pipes or retorts, 
so arranged that any or all of them can 
easily be replaced. On the end of these 
pipes futhest from the oven attach a small 
high-speed blower which can be placed over- 
head ottt of the way. Now run the opposite 
end of the pipe into a brick flue built inside 
of the oven against the walls on the floor 
and running all round the oven except 
across the door. Make this flue at least three 
times the area of the opening at the fan and 
leave a brick out of the flue at intervals all 
around the oven and on the floor line. These 
openings should equal the area of the flue. 
Arrange the oven with a door in the top, 
which may be opened more or less (according 
to the number of cores in the oven) to allow 
the steam to escape. By this plan the fan 
forces cold air through the pipes where it is 
dried and heated as hot as required, passing 
into the oven dry and hot and with currents 
of air all over the oven rising to the top, car- 
rying all of the steam with it, the cores will 
become thoroughly dry and strong in a much 
shorter time than can possibly be done by 


any other arrangement. By this plan it will 
be seen that as all the hot air is discharged 
into the oven all. over the floor, and receives 
no additional heat after entering the oven, 
all parts of the oven will be heated uniformly 
within one or two degrees. 
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This plan may seem an expensive one, but 
the opposite will be found to be the ease, as 
the cores will come out of the oven quicker 
and in the best possible form, while the fuel 


saved will very soon pay for the entire out- 
lay. 





New Foundry Enterprises. 

E. A. Keene, of Malden, Mass., will start 
a foundry there. 

Ammon Collier is building a foundry in 
Elizabethville, Pa. 

The American Bedstead Co. are erecting a 
foundry 40x50 in Westboro, Mass. 

There is some talk of J. A. P. Berg start- 
ing a new foundry concern in Moline, Ill. 

The Walker Foundry Co., of Erie, Pa., is 
to add an addition, 72x100, to its plant. 


N. S. Bouton & Co. will build a car wheel 
foundry at Birmingham, Ala., to cost $100,- 
000. 


The Standard Stove and Range Co. will 


erect a large stove foundry at Terre Haute, 
Ind., 


The Pittsburg Car Wheel Co. will expend, 
it is said, $150,000 on a wheel foundry in 
Pittsburg. 


Cooper Bros., whose foundry was recently 
destroyed by fire at Cortland, N. Y., are re- 
building. 


N. E. Strout & Sons, whose foundry at Bed- 
ford, Ind., was destroyed by fire recently, 
will rebuild. 


The Midland Foundry & Machine Co., at 
Denver, Col., will erect foundry and machine 
shops at a cost of $40,000. 


Griffin Wheel Co., of Chicago, have pur- 
chased the business and plant of the North 
Western Wheel & Foundry Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn. 


It is said that a new wheel foundry to 
build all the wheels used on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad will be built this year at Al- 
toona, Pa. 


The Putnam Foundry and Machine Co., of 
Putnam, Conn., will rebuild their foundry 
and machine shop recently destroyed by 
fire. mpitit | 

The Walker Foundry Company, of Erie, 
Pa., are to make an addition to their plant, 
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72x100 feet, and the pattern room is to be 
enlarged and a new office built. 


The Cleveland Malleable Iron Co. have 
purchased a machine shop and foundry at 
Muskegon, Mich., which they will turn into 
a malleable iron foundry, employing, it is 
expected, 400 men. 


The Lexington Stove Foundry, sold at auc- 
tion a few weeks ago, has been purchased by 
a company of Lexington men, who intend to 
organize a new company and make it a suc- 
cess. It is said that Mr. Otis W. Snyder will 
be manager. 


The Barnes Mfg. Company have been or- 
ganized at Mansfield, Ohio, with a capital of 
$100,000, for the purpose of manufacturing 
iron and brass pumps. The concern expect 
to be in full operation by February 1, 1896, 
the buildings, consisting of a foundry and 
machine shop, engine and boiler plant, etc., 
being already in process of erection. F. R. 
Barnes, formerly secretary of the Hum- 
phreys Mfg. Company, of Youngstown, is sec- 
retary of the new company. 

Sherwin & Miles, proprietors of the En- 
terprise Foundry Co., at Muskegon, Mich., 
are erecting a new foundry. Main building, 
50x100 feet; large core room with core oven 
10x10x30 feet; cupola room with a 54-inch 
cupola; also chipping room, shipping 
room, pattern storage room and office. All 
the buildings are of white presed brick with 
corrugated iron roof and it is expected it will 
be one of the most modern foundry plants 
in the country when completed. 





I shall never do without it as long as 
there is any way of getting it. I am better 
pleased with it now than ever. 

Ss. C. BANCHMAN, 
Durango, Col. 





Personal. 
T. A. Vaughan, a foundryman well-known 
in New Orleans and the south, is in charge 
of a foundry at San Jose, Costa Rica, S. A. 


John A. Armstrong, for the past sixteen 
years with the Hurlbut Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., has severed his connection with that 
concern and purchased an interest in the Ra- 
cine Iron Co., of which he will become treas- 
arer, 
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William Fitzpatrick, who represents J. W. 
Paxson & Co. in the west with headquarters 
in Pittsburg, reports having had a good sea- 
son and seems to think that 1896 is going 
to bring him considerable business. 


It has been said that Cleveland, Ohio, 
turns out more foundry foremen than any 
city of its size in America. If true this is 
probably because of the number of foundries 
and the fact that all kinds of work are done 
there. One of the last to graduate has been 
John Lougheed, who is and has. been for 
some time successfully filling the position 
of foreman at the Globe Foundry in Detroit. 





Among the Foundries. 
Bunce’s Foundry will be removed from 
Natchez to North Yakima, Oregon. 


O. B. Alderman has sold his foundry at 
Nevada, Ia., to Geo. W. Ashford. 


Wolff & Zwicker have purchased the Vul- 
can Iron Works at Portland, Oregon, for 
$6,300. 


W. T. Thompson purchased the Edinburg 
Foundry and Machine Shop at Edinburg, 
Ind., recently. 


Christopher Van Buskirk has succeeded to 
the firm of Van Buskirk Bros., general 


founders and machinists, at Little Falls, 
Minn. 


Alexander Bros., of Murphysboro, IIl., have 
disposed of their business to John W. Lewis, 
formerly master mechanic of the Chicago & 
Texas R. R. 

The Anderson Foundry and Machine 
Works at Anderson, Indiana, recently cast a 
32-ton iron table for the American Plate 
Glass Co., of Alexandria. 

Mr. J. H. Bass, proprietor of the Bass 
Foundry and Machine Works at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., reports having contracted for 


over $2,000,000 worth of work in thirty days 
recently. 


The Midvale Iron Foundry’s plant at Al- 
lentown, Pa., will be enlarged by the erection 
of a brick addition to the main building, 80x 
100 feet, along the Little Lehigh river. 


The Griffin Car Wheel Company now have 
their new Denver foundry in operation. It is 
one of the best equipped foundries in the 
country, labor saving machinery having been 
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introduced throughout the plant. This 
foundry is in a position to serve a wide ex- 
panse of territory, reaching practically from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific coast. 


The Garden City Foundry Company, suc- 
cessors to Turner, Dickinson & Co., are ar- 
ranging to concentrate their entire business 
at Cragin, a suburb of Chicago. A building 
to be 64x100 feet is being erected for a ma- 
chine shop to finish the castings made in 
their foundry near by. They not only handle 
general foundry and machine work, but have 
a bronze and nickel plating department and 
intend to add japanning ovens. Their spe- 
cialties are hangers, friction clutches and 
piano plates. At present a portion of the 
work is done at 76 Churchill street, Chicago, 
but by January 1 everything will be done at 
Cragin. 





I like THE FOUNDRY very much and 
would not be without it. 
WILSON WEBB, 
Dallas,Oregon. 





Fire Fiend. 

The Bernville Foundry at Bernville, Pa., 
was burned December 24. Loss, $4,500. 

G. W. Menough, of East Liverpool, O., 
suffered from a $2,500 fire in his foundry De- 
cember 25th. 

The Austin Foundry and Machine Shops 
at Austin, Texas, were destroyed by fire De- 
cember 19th. 

The Empire Foundry and Harvester Works 
at Marysville, Cal., were totally destroyed by 
fire December 20th. 

The Putnam Foundry and Machine Co., at 
Putnam, Conn., was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago. 

The Parishville Iron Co.’s foundry at Ash- 
land Wis., was destroyed by fire December 
10th. 


The Hassell-Talcott Foundry and Iron Co., 
Colorado Springs, Col., was destroyed by fire 
January 13th. They will rebuild at once. 


J. Woodruff & Sons’ Stove Works at Salem, 
O., were recently destroyed by fire. Loss, 
$30,000. 

The foundry of the Weir Plow Co. at Mon- 
mouth, Ill., was destroyed by fire December 
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12th. Loss, $200,000. The company recently 
decided to remove to Moline. 





I am well pleased with THE FOUNDRY 
and think it very instructive as well as in- 
teresting to foundry men generally. 

ARTHUR COUNCIL, 
Quincy, Ill. 


~* 





Books, Exchanges, Catalogues, &c. 

The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Co. send 
us a large envelope full of very ornamental 
blotters that are quite effective as a method 
of advertising. ; 

The “Tradesman Annual’ was up to any 
expectations that might have been formed 
concerning it. If it can be regarded as an in- 
dication of southern enterprise or prosperity, 
the south is to be congratulated. 

“Dixie,” with its fine typographical ap- 
pearance and the excellency of its makeup, 
has established the fact that it pays a trade 
journal to be artistic, and the compliments 
that are continually paid its management 
were doubly deserved in this issue. 

E. M. Ayers, of Zanesville, Ohio, makes us 
his debtor for a very handsomely printed 
and illustrated souvenir of that beautiful 
town in which we notice with pleasure an ex- 
tended reference of the large molding sand 
business done by that concern. 


Ex-President Harrison receives a larger 
sum for his articles on “This Country of 
Ours,” which he is writing for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, than has been paid to any 
public man in America for magazine work of 
a similar nature. His first article, in the 


Christmas number of the Journal, sold over 
10U,0v0 extra copies of the magazine, of 


which 725,000 copies were printed as a first 
edition. 


The holiday number of the average trade 
journal is rapidly becoming a fixed institu- 
tion—looked for by readers and advertisers 
alike. This year those journals devoted to 
the interests of the iron trade or its branches 
excelled all previous atempts and the re- 
sults were highly complimentary to those in 
charge. It was only natural of course, that 
in a matter of this sort the Iron Age should 
take the lead, which it did with an issue con- 
taining nearly 300 pages. 
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Its principal features were of a retrospec- 
tive nature and its leading editorial from the 
pen of its owner, David Williams, dealt with 
its history from its birth in 1855 to the pres- 
ent time. It contained also many very inter- 
esting extracts from various issues of the 
paper during the past that afforded the 
reader considerable information as to the 
progress made in the field it has so ably 
covered from its first issue. 


~ Carefully prepared diagrams - illustrating 
the fluctuations in production and price of 
America’s leading metallic productions added 
much to its value. 


We doubt very much in fact the ability of 
any trade journal on earth to equal this 
magnificent issue and everyone interested in 
the iron business in America should feel a 
sense of personal pride in looking over its 
pages. 


We are under obligations to Rogers, Brown 
& Co. for a neat compound automatic duplex 
self-registering, open-faced, watch-shaped ap- 
paratus for keeping track of our expenses. 
As it is supposed to only record cash trans- 
sactions and we never pay cash, it will 
doubtless serve as an ornament for a long 
time to come. Seriously though,.it is a very 
useful as well as an ingenious contrivance 
that should be in the hands or pocket of all 
their customers and friends, which is nearly 
the same thing. 


F. B. Stevens, of Detroit, has long been 
noted for the originality of his advertising 
methods. His latest is in the form of a neat 
purse accompanied, of course, by some orig- 
inal lines from the pen of the gentleman 
himself as follows, and wishing all his 
friends a Happy New Year. The lines re- 
ferred to are: 

A man can do without neckties and gloves, 
can even get along without ladies or loves; 
but to jog thro’ the world is neither pleasant 
nor funny, unless well supplied with the stuff 
called—MONEY. 

Those who know the gentleman best will 
agree that it would be a case of unusual 
hardship were he deprived of any of the fore- 
going. Mr. Stevens is too well bred to inti- 
mate such a thing, but of course it is under- 
stood that the purse is to hold the money 
that can be saved by buying foundry sup- 
plies of him. 
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The Iron Trade Review, which has built 
up a field and reputation for itself in the 
central and western states especially, has 
also gone into the holiday number business 
with considerable energy, and its New Year’s 
issue showed that it had many friends. The 
American Machinist celebrated the occasion 
in a different way. In the first place it 
passed into new but thoroughly experienced 
hands. Angus Sinclair and John A. Hill, 
proprietors also of Locomotive Engineering, 
have become president and treasurer respec- 
tively, while Fred J. Miller is vice-president 
and editor. In adition to this it donned a 
cover, increased the number of its pages 
and made a few other changes that should 
be seen to be appreciated. 

Henry M. Stanley, in an article on the 
“Development of Africa,” which is to appear 
in the February Century, recalls the fact 
that troubles with the Boers in southern 
Africa first induced David Livingstone to 
travel to the north, and so led the way to 
the opening of equatorial Africa. Living- 
stone, who was a missionary at Kolobeng, 
accused his Boer neighbors of cruelty to the 
natives. They resented his interference, and 
threatened to drive him from the country. 
He published their misdeeds in the Cape 
newspapers, and his house was burned in re- 
venge. This led to his leaving southern 
Africa and going to a region where he could 
follow in peace his vocation as a missionary, 
unmolested by the Boer farmers. 





The initial article in Harper’s Magazine 
for February will be a description of the 
city of Baltimore, by Stephen Bonsal. The 
article will be found to be appreciative, full 
of valuable information, and well illustrated. 
Mr. Bonsal’s intention is expressed in the 
following terms: “It is well-known that the 
fame of Baltimore rests upon the valor of its 
citizens, the beauty of its women, the ex- 
cellence of its cookery, the number and 
beauty of its historic monuments, and the 
possession of an excellent mayor, who has 
presided over the destinies of the city during 
eight terms (sixteen years). In the following 
pages I shall attempt to dwell upon these 


and other features of the city’s life, which 
excite always the admiration and sometimes 
the envy of the visitor from a less-favored 
community.” 
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CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical 
Foundrymen on the subject of Meiting 
and using Cast Iron. Address all Inqui- 
ries to W. J. KEEP, care of The Foundry. 








Can I learn to analyze Cast Iron, and 
learn the different properties of Cast Iron, 
and can I learn this by correspondence? 


Even to be able to determine the ordinary 
elements in cast iron would require a course 
of instruction in a laboratory. The greatest 
accuracy is necessary in every detail, and to 
realize what accuracy is requires previous 
training. You would require a suitable lab- 
oratory and an outfit which would cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 


To become at all expert you would be 
obliged to spend all of your time at this 
work. You could not make it a side issue. 
If you were to devote time to other 
matters you would probably never devote 
enough time to chemistry to enable you to 
do accurate work. 


If you need analyses of iron it would be 
cheaper to arrange to have a chemist of 
recognized ability do the work for you. 

Knowing the chemical composition of cast 
iron would give you very little idea of its 
chemical or of its physical qualities. No 
chemist has yet been able to show any very 
close relationship between the chemical com- 
position and the physical character of cast 
iron. The physical qualities must be de- 
termined by physical tests. The best way 
to study cast iron is to get an autographic 
testing machine and break test bars. 


All the chemistry that a founder of gray 
eastings needs to know is, that to make 
strong, light castings he must keep the 
silicon rather high, and to make strong 
heavy castings he must keep the silicon 
rather low. 


What is the difference in the quality of 
the final casting when it in softened by an 
increase of silicon, or by annealing. 


The usual cause of hardness in cast iron is 
the presence of combined carbon. In melted 
iron all of the carbon is combined. Just as 
a casting cools to a red heat some of the 
combined carbon changes into graphite. The 
longer the casting remains at a bright red 
heat the more carbon will change, but a 
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very small casting loses its red heat in a 
few seconds. The greater the percentage of 
silicon, up to about 3 per cent., the more 
rapidly will this change of carbon take 
place. For small castings the silicon is kept 
high to cause as much as possible of the 
carbon to take the form of graphite during 
the short time that the casting is at a red 
heat. The softening influence of silicon is 
entirely due to its causing a decrease of com- 
bined carbon. Silicon of itself hardens a 
casting and makes it stiffer. If the carbon 
could be made graphitic without the addi- 
tion of silicon the iron would be still softer. 
This is the reason that dark colored low 
silicon pig iron is so soft and hard to break. 
Its carbon was changed to graphite by slow 
cooling. When remelted and poured into 
small castings, such iron will be white, weak 
and brittle, because the carbon changed to 
graphite so slowly that during the few sec- 
onds hardly any became graphitic. 

For the most perfect small castings the 
iron must contain enough silicon to make it 
gray. If such castings are reheated and 
kept at a steady red heat for several hours, 
the carbon will nearly all turn to graphite. 
The annealed casting will have a very close 
grain because low silicon always makes a 
close grain. 

Annealing does not materially increase the 
size of the grain, but the carbon which was 
chemically combined with the iron separ- 
ates, and is deposited in the spaces between 
the grains. This black graphite gives an- 
nealed castings a very dark fracture. After 
the carbon has left the iron and has dropped 
into the spaces between the grains, the re- 
maining iron is nearly pure and is therefore 
very soft and ductile, and graphitic carbon 
has no hardness. 

A casting containing much silicon is as 
fully graphitic as an annealed casting, but 
the silicon seems to be in part or wholly 
combined with the iron, which hardens and 
stiffens it. 

An annealed low silicon casting is there- 
fore softer than a casting having high sili- 
con, though the graphite may be the same in 
each. For the same reasons an annealed 
casting will not be as strong as a casting 
softened by increasing the silicon. 

The following examples illustrate this: 
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Test bar, 4% inch square, 
12 inches long. 


Shrinkage. 


2) 


14 in. sq. bar, not annealed... 
4 in. sq. bar, annealed 
¥% in. sq. bar, soft’d by silicon .123 


The annealing of gray iron castings is not 
at all like the annealing of malleable iron 
castings. The latter are white iron castings, 
packed in iron rust of some kind, and kept 
at a bright red heat for several days, until 
a portion of the carbon is removed from the 
surface of the casting, and it becomes par- 
tially malleable. 

Gray iron castings are annealed by pack- 
ing them in burned molding sand, or char- 
coal dust, or wood shavings, and keeping 
them at a bright red heat for about 12 hours. 
This gives the carbon time to slowly separ- 
ate. With 3.51 per cent. of silicon the car- 
bon turned to graphite as completely as in 
the annealed casting in less than one min- 
ute’s time. Softening by silicon is not so 
sure a process as by annealing, therefore 
when the cost of the casting is a small mat- 
ter compared with the tools wi.h which it 
is shaped, it is better to resort to annealing. 





The Western Foundrymen’s 
Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Association was held 
Wednesday evening, January 15, 1896, at the 
Great Northern. Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
President, Mr. John M. Sweeney, occupied 
the chair. 

The Secretary read the following topical 
questions, which were open to discussion by 
the Association: 

(1) Does the employer derive any benefit 
from compelling molders to remain in 
the foundry until quitting time, if 
their molds have been poured off be- 
fore? If so, what benefit? 
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(2) Are there characteristic conditions in 
foundries which necessitate different 


practice and management from those 
followed in other industrial pursuits? 


(3) Isa molder in fit condition to do further 
work after he has poured off his day’s 
molding? 

(4) Is it desirable to have a recognized ap- 
prenticeship system, and if so, what 
is the best form? . 

The Secretary read the following papers 
in response to these questions, one by Thos. 

D. West, of Sharpsville, Pa.; Martin Fox, 

President of the Iron Molders’ Union; Mr. 

A. Sorge, Jr., and Mr. Eugene W. Smith: 


MR. WEST’S PAPER. 


In replying to your request for an answer 
to the four questions to be presented at the 
coming meeting, I would to the first, in cases 
where employers have found such a rule nec- 
essary, say, “Yes.” The benefits derived con- 
sist in securing sufficient help to often prop- 
erly and safely pour off and shake out the 
“tail ender’s’” work. In many respects it is 
but justice to the majority of the shop’s 
crew, as the rule is one preventing partial- 
ity to employes as much as to ensure good 
results in- obtaining castings and lessen de- 
struction to shop tools. 


To the second query, I would say, “Decid- 
edly so.” 


To the third, I am in answering carried 
back to my own days of journeymanship to 
recall my feelings, which I can describe as 
not being very enthusiastic to start molding 
after I had finished pouring off a day’s, 
week’s or month’s work. There is seldom 
anything gained by compelling a molder who 
has molded seven or eight hours. to start 
again after “‘pouring off” to fill time for ten 
hours’ work. More is gained by inducing 
extra exertion before the “pouring off’ and 
then, if he has had good success, let him 


‘rest on his laurels; if not, let him have the 
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time to meditate on his misfortune, and he 
will be the better able to start fresh his job 
the next morning to secure good work. After 
supper and half an hour’s rest, a molder 
can, in case of necessity, do work much bet- 
ter than to start in right after pouring with- 
out rest, as I take it to be the sense of the 
inquiry. 
Yours truly, 
THOS. D. WEST. 
MR. FOX’S PAPER. 

I feel called upon to acknowledge your 
courtesy in inviting me to express my views 
upon subjects which, though they may be 
said to be of minor importance in our gen- 
eral relations as employers and employes, are 
nevertheless full of the most vital interest 
to those who follow the trade of iron mold- 
ing. 

I feel, that the fact of your inviting a rep- 
resentative of the other side to take part in 
the discussion is indicative of your desire to 
treat the subjects in a fair and impartial 
manner; that you are prepared to set aside 
any preconceived conclusions you may have 
arrived at, and, recognizing our mutual in- 
terest, by friendly discussion seek to har- 
monize our views and come to a decision 
founded upon wisdom and justice. 

It is not my object to use this opportunity 
to intrude upon your notice, subjects, upon 
which, perhaps, our opinions may be more 
widely divergent; but I may be pardoned if 
I express the hope, that the friendly spirit 
manifested by you upon this occasion will at 
no very distant date, evolve a method of 
settling our differences, be they ever so 
acute, alike, more creditable to ourselves, 
more mindful of our interests, and more in 
harmony with the intelligence and enlight- 
enment of our generation. 

It is impossible, in a paper necessarily 
brief, to cover every point that could be ad- 
vanced on the topics before us. From the 
differing conditions to be found in the vari- 
ous foundries of the country, I warn you at 
the outset, that we can formulate no specific 
rules or regulations that would operate equal- 
ly well in all. 

The first three queries in your circular 
are so intimately related, that they might 
fairly be treated as sub-divisions of the one 
subject. For convenience sake I will start 
out with the question scheduled 2: 
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“Are there characteristic conditions in 
foundries which necessitate different prac- 
tice and management from that followed in 
other industrial pursuits?” 

Unhesitatingly, I answer in the affirma- 
tive. Before the association composed of 
practical foundrymen thoroughly intimate 
with the working conditions in the foundry, 
it seems superfluous to go into any elaborate 
argument in defense of my answer. Every 
one of you know, every one of you in the ad- 
ministration of your business has observed, 
that the foundry stands out peculiar in its 
inherent conditions as compared with the 
other departments. A molder’s work-day is 
divided into two distinct sections, the first 
the preparatory; the second the completing, 
or perhaps, to be more technical, the “pour- 
ing off.” In the first of these subdivisions 
the molder, generally speaking, may be said 
to be on equal terms with the machinist, the 
blacksmith, or the boiler-maker, who at the 
blow of the whistle or ring of the bell can 
lay down his tools and go home. But there 
the similarity ceases. The second subdivis- 
ion imposes conditions quite the reverse. In 
it the molder’s work, if you will pardon a 
platitude, is done when it is done, uninflu- 
enced by either bell or whistle. The ele- 
ments, the fuel, the character of the work, 
the unforeseen, all combine to render a def- 
inite computation of time impossible. The 
molder during cast-time is much like the 
hungry man in a busy restaurant, who may 
be consoled with the reflection that there is 
food in the kitchen, but must wait his turn 
to get it; he may be ready for his iron as 
soon as or before his neighbor, he may be 
hungry for it, but he must wait his turn as 
determined by the foreman. While these 
waiting ones cannot be said to be working, it 
may be truthfully argued that 
“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 

One more word. Did it ever occur to you 
that the molder’s work of the previous day 
will oftentimes wield considerable influence 
over that of the present? Have you gone 
into your molding shop in the morning and 
gazed upon the hot and unsightly heaps of 
sand and castings that greet you? Have 
you noticed the vicious hiss when water is 
applied? Have you noted the steam arising 
from the mold later in the day when the 
pattern has been withdrawn, or marked the 
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beads of perspiration standing out on the 
forehead of the molder? Or again on a cold 
day. Have you seen him on his knees on 
the damp, cold floor? Have you seen him 
vigorously flap his arms to restore the circu- 
lation and warmth to his benumbed fingers, 
or put on his vest to shield himself from the 
draught of the big sliding-door? Have you 
looked on these evidences as united appeals 
to your kind consideration, and as serving to 
point out some difference of conditions from 
other departments? 

But to resume our argument. The molder 
has got his iron and is ready to shake out. 
The temperature is rapidly rising and the 
air becoming polluted with gases and smoke. 
Vigorously he plies the sledge and frees the 
sand from his boxes, till at last he is fin- 
ished and with palpitating heart and sweat 
oozing from every pore, he crawls to the 
yard, if it be summer-time, for a breath of 
fresh air and a much needed rest; or if it be 
winter, gropes his way through the steam 
and smoke to the water tank for a dip into 
its welcome coolness. Look at- him! Do you 
think him in a fit condition to do any further 
work? Frequently I have gone myself, af- 
ter “pouring off,’ to the assistance of some 
unfortunate who was behind with his job, 
and been surprised at my uncertainty of 
touch, and nervous, quivering hand, due to 
the great physical and mental strain to 
which my body had so recently been sub- 
jected. And as “A fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind,” I, together with those of 
you who are practical molders, will assured- 
ly support the contention, that the exhaust- 
ing, suffocating nature of the molder’s final 
labors totally unfit him to do further work. 

And now we come to the consideration of 
the third proposition as stated inquestion 1, 
viz.: Does the employer derive any benefit 
from compelling molders to remain in the 
foundry until quitting-time, if their molds 
have been poured off before? 

I feel that this is a question of considera- 
ble delicacy, that every shop may furnish a 
different set of premises from which to ar- 
gue, and that our verdict must be dictated 
by common sense and humanity, and not 
by what seems to be legally right in the 
light of the “pound of flesh” doctrine as 
propounded by Shylock. 

In the smaller shops, where molders are 


required to pour for one another, to feed, or 
render such other mechanical assistance as 
the casting period requires, they as a rule, 
will be fairly well employed till within a 
few minutes of quitting-time. In such in- 
stances, it seems to me picayunish on the 
part of an employer to insist on their de- 
tention in the shop. 

In large, well-appointed shops, we find 
these peculiarities of the molding shop more 
strongly accentuated. I know of shops in 
this country where some of the molders are 
often through with their work as early as 
half-past four. These, of course, are excep- 
tional cases, but frequently I have found 
them poured off and finished an hour before 
quitting-time. To the live superintendent, 
ever watchful to stop all leaks in his estab- 
lishment, this may be looked upon as an 
unpardonable waste, and the question natur- 
ally occurs to him: What can I give this 
man to do to make his time profitable for 
the firm? I said this was a natural question, 
but I should have qualified that statement 
by adding, ‘‘on the part of the superintend- 
ent unacquainted with the peculiar condi- 
tions of the molding shop and the physical 
state of the molder as previously described.”’ 
The competent foreman will endeavor, as 
far as possible, to avoid unnecessary waste 
of labor; but to arrange his blast so that 
every man will be full engaged during cast- 
ing time and will be through with their work 
within a few minutes of the blow of the 
whistle is, from the nature of the case, an 
impossibility. There must, therefore, always 
be more or less enforced idleness amongst 
the men individually from the time the 
blast goes on till quitting time. In some 
cases this idleness will be before pouring off, 
in others after. It is an idleness unavoid- 
able, though non-productive. The former an 
idleness of expectancy, the latter of comple- 
tion. In the first case the man must remain; 
in the second, why should he, unless his 
presence be required, for the proper per- 
formance of the duties of the others? I am 
of the opinion that a firm having confidence 
in their foreman’s ability to run their foun- 
dry to the best advantage, is profiting noth- 
ing by imposing restrictions of this kind on 
their molders when their day’s work has 
been completed and there is no further need 
of their services. I have no sympathy for 
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the man who, himself finished, selfishly goes 
off and leaves a fellow workman to struggle 
through short-handed, but I have sympathy 
for a man who is compelled to remain under 
such unfavorable conditions when his pres- 
ence profits no one. I detest the shirk, and 
sometimes he may take advantage of a well- 
intentioned employer, but you have the rem- 
edy in your own hands. I present to you the 
principle, gentlemen, that when your inter- 
ests are not being affected the comfort of 
your employe should be your first considera- 
tion. 

In summing up my argument on this ques- 
tion I would submit, that the most casual 
observation will serve to show that the prac- 
tice and management applicable to other in- 
dustrial pursuits cannot be successfully ap- 
plied to the foundry, and that any system 
that may be devised for its government or 
control must be made to conform to the con- 
ditions therein found, and not the conditions 
to the system. That while there are periods 
of unavoidable and seemingly unprofitable 
idleness, it must be borne in mind that the 
men who are habitually poured off early in 
a large shop, work during the early portion 
of the day at a greater rate of speed and a 
higher pressure than those who have to 
wait longer for their iron, and that, as has 
already been demonstrated, neither the shop 
conditions nor the physical state of the mol- 
der being conducive to productive labor, no 
good purpose is served by the further deten- 
tion of the men after the pouring off. 

Very truly, 
MARTIN FOX. 
MR. SORGE’S PAPER. 


Questions 1, 2 and 3 are so closely related 
to each other that a discussion of one neces- 
sarily involves all three. It appears to me 
that the difficulties hinted at in these ques- 
tions are all due to the fact that the great 
majority of foundries are to-day run on the 
same principles that prevailed in the old 
days when the guilds controlled the various 
crafts. Molders are expected to be compet- 
ent and to perform all the details of work 
occurring in a foundry. The demands made 
upon them have increased very largely in 
numerous directions. In all other trades it 
has been found expedient to divide the work 
when the progress in the trade called for too 
great a diversity of skill in the individual. 
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We so find that specialists in particular por- 
tions of each trade are the order of the day, 
except in foundries. True, a partial division 
has gradually crept in even here, so that we 
now have stove-molders, bench-molders, 
loam-molders, etc., but these divisions still 
involve for each individual the skill and la- 
bor of tempering sand, molding, pouring off, 
shaking out, ete. It will be admitted that 
more and better work can be done by a 
workman whose thoughts and energies are 
directed continually to one end, than by one 
who is obliged to divide his attention and 
who attempts to become expert in numerous 
directions. The latter surely results in me- 
diocre performance all around instead of pre- 
eminent excellence in any one direction. It, 
therefore, appears to me that the step which 
it is necessary to take in order to start the 
foundry trade in the direction of rapid prog- 
ress, is to relieve the molder of all work ex- 
cept molding. The molder, when he en- 
gages with an employer, impliedly con- 
tracts to work during the ordinary daily 
working time. It is, therefore, incumbent 


upon him to be prepared to fulfill this im- 


plied contract if called upon. On the other 
hand, under the present system of running 
foundries, the molder is ordinarily not in a 
fit condition for further work of value after 
he has poured off. Furthermore he is fre- 
quently required to remain after the usual 
quitting time, and no remuneration is allow- 
ed him for this in many cases. This condi- 
tion of affairs naturally breeds discontent, 
either on the part of the employer, if the man 
finishes his work before the stipulated work- 
ing time has expired, or on the part of the 
man, if this time is exceeded. These causes 
of discontent will be removed when the men 
know just the work and length of time of 
labor expected of them, and the employer 
realizes that he is obtaining full value for 
the pay rendered. In other words, the con- 
tract between employer and employe in the 
foundry will no longer be indefinite and im- 
plied, but will be accurately defined; when 
we employ molders for molding only and 
have all other work, such as shaking out 
castings, tempering sand and pouring off, etc., 
performed by specialists who shall be train- 
ed to the particular work required of them. 


Not only will this lead to a better under- 
standing between employer and employes 
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but the efficiency of the workmen who do 
the special work of any kind will be largely 
increased. 

As matters are run now in the larger num- 
ber of foundries I do not think that molders 
are in a fit condition to do further work 
after having poured off a large day’s work, 
and, therefore, I do not believe employers 
derive any benefit from keeping them after 
pouring off, unless on special occasions 
when they can assist their colleagues in 
completing the day’s work. A competent 
foreman is the best judge of the necessity 
of a molder remaining. 

The characteristic conditions now preva- 
lent in foundries and which necessitate dif- 
ferent practice and management from those 
followed in other industrial pursuits are due 
to the adherence to the old system of crafts- 
men who are expected to be competent in 
numerous directions. Divide the labor and 
this falls away and puts foundry work in the 


line of modern advancement. As a first step 
towards this end limit the molder’s work 


to molding. A. SORGE, JR. 
To the Western Foundrymen’s Association: 

In answer to the questions presented by 
your committee I respectfully submit the 
following: 


1. Yes, under certain conditions. I think 
it would be advisable to hold all help in 
foundry until the bottom is dropped, which 
should be considered as the proper time for 
quitting in foundry practice. One done all 
done, provided all help may be used in pour- 
ing off the work; also that the melting is 
done systematically, and where the melting 
should happen to overreach the regular quit- 
ting time it should be offset by the times in 
which the bottom had been dropped ahead 
of regular quitting time. The molder should 
be allowed to go home, providing all work 
had been poured off and tools and places 
were left in proper condition to resume work 
without loss of time the next morning. 

2. The characteristics of foundry work 
are such that you may resume work at reg- 
ular times, but circumstances interfere with 
a regular quitting time. 

3. I do not think he would be in condition 
to work at molding. 

Yours truly, 
EUGENE W. SMITH. 


After the reading of the papers a very in- 
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teresting discussion took place, participated 
in by nearly every one present, and which 
those taking part agreed apparently that 
after the molder had finished his work— 
poured off and shaken out his floor—that it 
was not in order to ask him to unnecessarily 
remain or do further work that day. 





The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
As sociation. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Foun- 
drymen’s Association was hel at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 
January 8, the president, Francis Schumann, 
occupying the chair. The executive com- 
mittee reported that they had had under 
consideration the subject of an organization 
for the protection of foundry interests re- 
ferred to them at the last meeting, but could 
only report progress. Another meeting or 
the committee would be necessary before a 
full report could be made. The committee 
thought that the present year would be a 
good one for the foundry business. The fix- 
ing of prices was a very important matter, 
and when it was taken into consideration 
that every foundryman would get business 
at the best price he could, it was a matter of 
importance that he should know the cost 
price of his castings. One of the objects of 
the Foundrymen’s Association was the pro- 
curing of information for those who did not 
know how to get at the cost of their castings. 
Papers from time to time had, they pointed 
out, been presented on different sections of 
foundry practice, and there had been discus- 
sions on cupolas, molding machines, cranes, 
etc., as well as on labor costs, so that foun- 
drymen attending the association meetings 
might, if it were desired, pick up a large 
amount of information of use in the conduct 
of their businesses. It had been charged, 
the committee said, that a member of the 
association did not get a higher price for his 
castings than a founder who was not a mem- 
ber. In the main the charge was correct. 
The association had never made a price at 
which castings should be sold, as it was not 
believed that such a course would prove suc- 
cessful. But when a foundryman had 
learned the cost of his work it would seem 
unreasonable to suppose that he would wish 
to sell below cost. 
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At the conclusion of the report some little 
discussion ensued in regard to the unbusi- 
nesslike competition frequently met with in 
the trade. Mr. Schumann believed that the 
anxiety of some in the trade to get work for 
their shops was something which would ex- 
cuse them to a large extent. It was getting 
to be a case of the “survival of the fittest.” 
Purchasers seemed willing to take advantage 
of the fact that they could readily create a 
panic among foundrymen in Philadelphia. 
He related incidents tending to prove that 
in many cases foundrymen made needless 
reductions in the price of castings. P. D. 
Wanner, of the Reading Foundry Company, 
said they had all heard so much regarding 
the survival of the fittest during the past 
few years that every man believed he was 
the fittest and of necessity should survive. 
He did not think the prices of castings 
could be regulated through the association, 
particularly during such times as had of late 
been experienced. If all in the business 
were running on specialties it might be done, 
but there was too much general work in the 
business. But he thought foundrymen could 
work together in some way which would 
tend to reduce the practice of cutting un- 
necessarily. He instanced cases where much 
benefit and good feeling had resulted from 
an understanding between founders when 
figuring on certain large contracts. But he 
said it had been very difficult to hold them 
together afterward. Jealousy and envy in- 
variably upset anything like a beneficial ar- 
rangement. He had seen cases where, at 
iron pipe lettings, founders had made bids 
all the way from $2,000 to $30,000 below the 
next lowest bidder. This difference would 
seem to be ridiculous. As far as the cast 
iron trade was concerned the past year had 
proved better than 1894, and 1896 would 
probably be better still. It certainly would 
if pipe founders would demand the margin 
they should have. It was not for the benefit 
of the country that manufacturers sold their 
products at the bare cost. 

Mr. Moore, of Elizabeth, N. J., and Mr. 
Lombard, of Augusta, Ga., also took part in 
the discussion. Mr. Moore, in the course of 
his remarks, stated that founders com- 
plained of the neglect on the part of archi- 
tects to specify the weight per foot of build- 
ing columns. The founder who could cast 


the thinnest columns would get the work In 
almost every case where weights were not 
specified. 

There being no papers before the meeting, 
owing to the holiday season, the remainder 
of the evening was spent in a discussion as 
to the arrangements made by members of 
the association in regard to apprenticeships. 
Much information was elicited, and it is in- 
tended to use the same in a paper to be pre- 
sented at the convention of foundrymen to 
be held in Philadelphia in May next. 

The Clinton Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the Ingersoll Sergeant Drill 
Company, Easton, Pa., were elected to mem- 
berships in the association. 

The next regular meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held February 5, when it is ex- 
pected that many important matters will be 
taken up, including matters in connection 
with the holding of the May convention. 





Pittsburg and Vicinity. 


Annual Review of the Iron and Steel 
Market for 1695. 

The market for iron and steel in the Pitts- 
burg district during the past year has pre- 
sented some remarkable phases, and in some 
cases the changes in prices and rapid ad- 
vances in value went beyond everything re- 
corded. The iron trade in 1895 is likened 
unto a sandwich, the meat or best part of it 
was in the middle. The year opened badly, 
the depression still having its hold on the 
trade, and business was continued as it had 
been for a year previous. It improved won- 
derfully and by the opening of June values 
began to grow stronger, and before the close 
of that month they were beginning to move 
along rapidly. 

From that period until the close of October 
the iron and steel trade saw a period of 
activity that surprised many. During the 
early days of November prices began to re- 
cede, and kept creeping downward until the 
close of the year. No. 1 foundry iron re- 
mained without any change from the spring 
of the year until the middle of May. The 
first week of January No. 1 grade sold at $11 
per ton, and No. 2 at $10.50. During May 
a slight advance was noted, the price being 
quoted about $11.25 for No. 1 and $10.75 for 
No. 2 grade. Higher prices were reached 
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early in September when No. 1 sold at $13.75 
to $14, and No. 2 at $13.50 to $13.75. Very 
little was done in the months of November 
and December. Small sales were made at 
figures hard ‘to obtain. 

No. 2 grade is used mostly by Pittsburg 
consumers, and is generally sold at about the 
same price as gray forge. The range of 
prices is shown in the difference of $11 at the 
beginning of the year, and $14@14.25 during 
November and October. Below will be found 
the average monthly prices for the entire 
year: 

No. 1 Foundry. No. 2 Foundry. 


VADUEEY. . 6vsccccs $11.00@11.25 $10.00@10.25 
BORruary ...655.. 11.00@11.25 9.75@10.00 
MArOh.< 6. secses 11.00@11.25 9.75@10.00 
BOS base veieiicde 11.00@11.25 9.75@10.00 
WG sss, oc .2Sauer 11.00@11.25 9.85@10.15 
Ler rr se 11.50@11.75 10.15@10.30 
SU seek esc ..++ 11.75@12.00 10.75@11.00 
August: 36.6 .-. 12.50@12.75 11.25@11.50 
September .... .. 13.50@14.00 13.00@13.25 
CECE seis 6.hewecd 13.75@14.00 13.00@13.25 
November .... .. 14.00@14.25 13.25@13.50 
December .. ..... 13.50@13.75 12.60@12.85 
COKE. 


With the opening of the year the Con- 
nelisville coke trade was in a fair con- 
dition, and the production during some of 
the early months was quite large. During 
the month of March one of the largest 
monthly shipments was made. When the 
activity in the iron market showed itself, the 
coke trade shared in the general improve- 
ment. Through the months of June, July 
and August shipments increased at each re- 
port, but during September they fell off 
somewhat, but soon recovered in the follow- 
ing month, and the closing months showed 
the largest shipments of the year. 

The two principal features of the market 
for the year were the three voluntary ad- 
vances in wages by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, and then by other operators, and 
the absorption of the entire interests of the 
McClure Coke Company by the Frick Com- 
pany. 

The demand for coke during the entire 
year was heavy. The region was free from 
all labor difficulties, although the situation 
was threatening at times. At the time of the 
last advance made in the price of coke, the 
statement was given that contrary to 
past custom, it was the intention to live up 
to the official prices, instead of having an of- 
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ficial price and an actual or lower price as 
heretofore. Whether $2 can be obtained for 
furnace coke in the present depressed condi- 
tion of the iron market remains to be seen. 
Following will be found the monthly ship- 
ments of coke (in tons) and their prices: 
Ship’ts. Fur. Fdry. Crush. 


January ..... 536,945 $1.00 $1.15 $1.40 
February 578,102 1.00 1.15 1.40 
March .. ... 809,898 1.00 1.15 1.40 
April ... ... 538,310 1.35 1.50 1.65 
May ... ...s 609,332 1.35 1.50 1.65 
June ... .... 575,441 1.35 1.50 1.65 
SUEP 22. «ces GOST 1.35 1.50 1.65 
August ... .. 753,646 1.35 1.50 1.65 
September .. 641,155 1.35 1.50 1.65 
October .. .. 676,547 1.60 2.00 2.25 
November ... 863,484 1.60 2.00 2.25 
December ... 704,798 1.60 2.00 2.25 
Total... «. 7,886,451 


The circular prices for the different grades 
beginning January 1, 189, are as follows: 
Furnace coke, $2.00; foundry, $2.30; crushed, 
$2.30. It is stated that some contracts have 
already been made below the advance 
prices. 

ROLLING MILL CASTINGS. 

There was but little change during the en- 
tire year for castings, the demand being 
somewhat light during the fore part, but in- 
creasing slightly toward July and August, 
when it again improved. Prices were of a 
stationary condition, the average price be- 
ing about as follows: 


per lb. 
Chilled rolls up to 12 in. diameter..... 3%4c 
Chilled rolls over 12 in. diameter...... 34%4c 
Sand and homogeneous steel rolls and 
pinions up to 12 in. diameter....... 23%4¢ 
Over EF fk: Grate oo cc ncn ccceccsce 2%4¢ 
U-tooth pinions, additional........... AY 
Housen and rolling mill castings not 
otherwise epecified 2... sccscsccccecs 2c 
Spindles and coupling boxes.......... 1%c 
SGUGGMOr COMINGS 2 o.ccccscscscccciccsacs 2c 
Squeezer pinions and rolls............ 2%c 
Spur and bevel wheels, large.......... 4c 
Spur and bevel wheels, small....... 3 to 4i4c 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


The Pittsburg Malleable Iron Works will 
remove from its present location in Law- 
renceville to East Pittsburg next summer, 
and an important enlargement of the plant 
made at the same time. The plans for the 
new plant have been prepared and the con- 
tract for erecting the buildings has been let. 

The American Steel Casting Company, of 
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Sharon will enlarge the capacity of its plant. 
A new building is being erected immediate- 
ly south of the steel casting plant. The ad- 
ditional buildings will be even larger than 
the plant now in operation. The structure 
will be pushed with all possible haste and 
by April 1 the plant is expected to be ready 
for work. 

The new works of the Homestead Manu- 
facturing Company have been started up. 
The plant consists of a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. with all the latest improved ma- 
chinery and will turn out the patent “Strait- 
way” valve, for which it has orders enough 
to keep it busy for six months. .W. F. Har- 
rison is superintendent of the works. 

The Taylor-Wilson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Allegheny, has just’ put in a new 10- 
foot boring mill, a six-ton jib crane and oth- 
er improved machinery. The company has 
an order from the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company for 12 large top 
and bottom dynamo fields, each seven tons, 
and a pair of socket tapping and spindle ma- 
chines to go to France and which were or- 
dered by the Oil Well Supply Company. The 
company is also building two machines for 
malding large gear wheels and has orders 
from Laughlin & Co., Harbison & Walker 
and Riter & Conley for special castings for 
machinery. 

The Falcon Bronze Company, Youngstown, 
has its new plant ready for occupancy and 
has booked a number of large orders, among 
which are those from the Canton (0.) Roll- 
ing Mill Company for three tons of mill 
brasses and seven tons of engine brasses for 
Wm. Tod & Co., Youngstown. 

Further improvements are contemplated 
by Jones & Laughlins to their plant on the 
South Side, which will greatly increase the 
production in several departments. In the 
converting department it is expected that 
the capacity of the Bessemer vessels will be 
increased from eight to ten tons, while con- 
tracts have been let for a new blooming mill. 
The firm will also make its own ingot molds, 
and a building for this purpose will be erect- 
ed. An additional open-hearth plant is now 
being constructed. 

The Pultney Foundry and Engineering 
Works, Youngstown, is being improved by 
the addition of a 72-inch lathe, 20-foot bor- 
ing and turning mill, six-foot planer, which 
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is 16 feet long, and a 40-inch lathe 36 feet 
long. A new pattern room 24x60, two stories 
high, has just been completed. 





“Chimmy” Powers in St. Louis. 

“What’s new aroun’ town? Nuttun much 
stirring,’ said “Chimmy,” as he caught his 
breath after drinking a life size. Then turn- 
ing his back to the bar, after giving Fred 
Pettker the finger, he lit a cigar and: after 
a few meditative puffs proceeded to draw 
himself out: “Green’s is one of de very few 
foundries aroun’ town dats doin’ anyt’ing, 
an’ dey is right busy. The Phoenix laid off 
thirty molders, but put mos’ of demon agin, 
an’ among dem was t’ree ex-foremen,—Pat 
Leonard, John Cochran and ‘Jack’ Cunning- 
ham. ‘Jack’ never did go back ’til dey sent 
fer him, but de oder two jus’ kep’ hangin’ 
aroun’ until Gilson got tired of dere song an’ 
put dem to work to get shut of dem. Dat’s 
a mos’ remarkable shop to work in anyway, 
any man wots workin’ dere never knows 
w’at this getten’ until Saturday night, it all 
depends on how much you do an’ how good 
you do it, none of dem gets de same amount 
twice in succession. Deres a curious gang 
in dat shop. sure; dere use’ to be two nigger 
molders workin’ dere, both of dem served 
der time in the shop, an’ my ’sperience while 
workin’ dere wus dat dey wus de two whites’ 
men in dere, both of dem is dead now an’ 
dats the fix de Phoenix is left in. 

“Allen’s isn’t doin’ a ting. Sometimes dey 
makes two days a week, an’ more times not 
so much, but it’s a curious fac dat the mos’ 
of ther molders in dat shop is rich, an’ dey 
can afford to loaf; Luke Lamb and John Mc- 
Carthy is kep’ busy collectin’ rents from der 
real ’state interests, while Fitz an’ Alex 
Silvers, dey say, has a string of horses. 
Julius Smith is foreman dere yet, an’ say, 
he’s jus’ all right. 

“The Standard did you say? I dunno’ wats 
goin’ on aroun’ dere, deys all Scandinavians 
workin’ fur old Alex, wid the double hump 
on his back, mos’ of dem live in the Ashley 
building. ‘Chimmie’ Reilly is the onliest 
Irish man dat worked dere in a long time. 
‘Big Finger’ Connors worked dere too, an’ 
he use’ to tell about dem sendin’ out fur a 
poun’ of flour and a nickle’s worth of nails, 
when dey had to have dat kind of luxuries. 
‘Kid’ Kilpatrick, de ole man’s son; is de 
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general manager of de hull foundry, an’ 
a daisy he is too. I was up to Rankin an’ 
Fritch’s de odder day an’ t’ings is lookin’ a 
little better. Walker tole me dey had a forty 
ton ice machine to build, an’ if I didn’t find 
nuttin’ in a day or two to kum aroun’. Den 
I went out to Dutroe’s an’ struck Harry Graf. 
Der auful busy up dere, but Harry said dey 
wus full handed an’ tole me to call ag’in. I 
worked fur him in East St. Louis onct, an’ a 
good place it wus to, but I couldn’t stan’ 
prosperity. I wus boardin’ on ‘“Whiskey- 
Chute’ in de ‘Mad House’ an’ de beveredge 
use’ to cum so reg’lar dat I wus no good de 


nex’ day, an’ had to hav’ a ‘hair of de dog’ 
before I could do anyt’ing. I use’ to make 


a sneak eve’y mornin’ ’bout ten o’clock ‘til 
Harry caught me in de ac’, an’ den he put 
a can on me. 

“T hear Lew Brown’s got charge of dat 
little ‘Jim Crow’ shop down on Lafayette 
street, where dey make nuttin’ but sash 
weights; him an’ anoder fellar, wi’t ‘Crazy’ 
Ward, de core maker, tendin’ cupola an’ 
makin’ flasks. An’ say! I met ‘Billy’ Wood- 
ruff de odder mornin’, sed he was workin’ 
over in Tod’s, where dey is putty busy; he’d 
bin workin’ out at de Oak Hill, but wus 
gittin’ slack dere. Did you ever see dat 
horse an’ buggy Woodruff’s got. No? Well, 
he’?s got one an’ uses it ’stid of a bike. I 
dropped in de Pipe shop de odder day an’ 
saw ‘Big’ Ed Colson an’ Guenther, an’ dey 
sed t’?ings wus jus’ middlin’, so I struck ole 
Lew Doyle fur a job, an’ what d’ye t’ink he 
sed to me? Nuttin’: he jus’ looked at me an’ 
walked away. I met Joe Carlin de odder day 
an’ he wanted to sell me a ticket fur de core 
makers’ ball. Say, dis is de onliest event of 
de season an’ you want to be in shape to 
pound san’ on dat ’casion, sure. Joe sed 
Tommy had a ‘flat wheel’ yet, but will be in 
shape fur December 31st, de date of de ball. 

“Timmerman’s? Yes, I was down dere de 
day before yisti’day an’ dey ain’t doin’ much, 
workin’ short time an’ short handed; same 
ole faces there yet—Hicock, Dillon, Wright, 
Powers an’ de two Kodats: Dan Dougherty, 
de orator, is anoder inmate of dat institution 
again, so I see. No, I ain’t seen Frank 
Sullivan fur some time, but I do know dat 


he’s in business fur hisself. Ever hear how 
he got into business. He run fur Congress 


agin John O’Neal, on de labor ticket, sum 
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years ago and wus defeated and went to 
work in Allen’s agin, but shortly after dat 
he got it in de neck frum Fisher, de sup’in- 
tendent, den Frank got a job watchin’ de 
gas lights fur de city. His distric’ wus frum 
de Water Tower to Carondelet, an’ frum de 
tiver to Forest Park; den he engaged wit’ 
de McKelvy Ashfelt comp’ny as sup’inten- 
dent, an’ de nex’ ting I hearn wus dat 
Frank wus a partner in de biz wit’ a pocket 
full of rocks. He’s in de same biznes now 
fur hisself. Fisher met him one day an’ 
begin to ’pologise fur havin’ flred him, but 
Frank seys, never you mind, you done me 
de greates’ favor in mi life, you druv me. into 
mi fortune. 

“Ole Pat Egan stopped me on de street de 
odder day; an’ say, I hardly knowed him 
wit’ de big long whiskers, an’ he had on a 
new pair of shoes w’at hurt his feet. He sed 
he wus workin’ at Todd an’ Stanley’s fur 
‘Billy’ Mayhew. I sed, ‘I tort you wus over 
on de odder side, Pat?’ ‘So TI was,’ sez he, but 
I got de “buttermilk chills” over dere, an’ 
had to quit fur de good of me helt’’”’ A 
curious t’ing about Pat while he wus over 
at de foundry wus, dat you couldn’t hardly 
tell him from de big German, Westerman- 
stern, dats how Pat cum to let dem grow, 
so dat you could ’dentify him. Dey’s so 
long now dat he mus’ tie dem in a knot w’en 
he works at de bench. Come on an’ lets 
have anoder an’ den I’m goin’ home. Gimme 
a beer, what’ll you have?” 





We think it a very practical and useful 
source of information. 
UNION IRON WORKS, 
Lynn, Mass. 





W. A. Jones, of the W. A. Jones Foundry 
& Machine Co., 57 and 59 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, report that their trade in 
‘Power Transmission” has increased to such 
an extent that they have been compelled to 
add to their already large plant an addi- 
tional floor space of 26x75 feet. This they 
have equipped with machine tools of the 
latest design and pattern for their particular 
line, and are prepared to furnish estimates 


on anything that may be required in all the 
various forms of “Power Transmission.” 
They have recently got out a new and very 
nicely illustrated catalogue which they will 
be pleased to furnish on application. 
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James. Chalmers. 


The History of a Tramp Molder, 


W. EDWARD. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Along in the afternoon I felt a train bump 
up against the car I was in, and heard the 
brakemen running over the top of the train, 
and presently the train pulled out. I was all 
stiff and cramped from being cooped up in 
my close quarters so long, and as soon as it 
was dark enough for me to venture out with- 
out being seen I opened the door and 
crawled out on the roof of the car, where I 
spent the most of the night. When day- 
light came I crawled back into my box and 
went to sleep. When we reached Nashville 
the car I was in was switched off again, 
but in a few minutes it was picked up by 
another train, and we pulled out for Chat- 
tanooga. It was late in the evening when 
we rounded Lookout Mountain and came in 
view of the city, and I made preparations to 
leave my sung berth. 


As.we pulled into the yards I saw a man 
watching me and caught the gleam of a 
star on his vest, and I suspected that he was 
a railroad detective on the lookout for 
tramps. He run over to the car I was on 
and commenced to climb up, but I was just 
as smart as he was and I run back about 
three or four car lengths, swung over the 
side and dropped to the ground. He yelled 
to me to stop and pulled his gun, but I 
crawled under a car and was soon out of 
sight. As soon as I was on the other side 
of the train I ran as fast as I could in the 
direction the train was going, supposing he 
would expect me to go in the other direction. 
I was right in this, for in about five min- 
utes I looked back and saw him crawl out 
from under a car and look up and down the 
track, about three hundred yards from 
where I stood. I yelled at him and waved 
my hat; then I got out of the yard and 
tramped into the city. 

I felt fresh as a daisy after my Jong ride, 
having done little else but sleep for three 
days and two nights, but I was hungry 
enough to eat an ox; so I steered into the 
first restaurant I came to and ate a hearty 
supper. Then I lit a cigar and sauntered 
around the city to see what changes had 
been made since I was there two years be- 
fore. 


I had intended going on to Birmingham 
that night, as it was still too chilly and dis- 
agreeable in Chattanooga to suit me, but in 
walking down one of the streets, who should 
I meet but “Billy” Patton, a molder I had 
worked with in Memphis. 

“Where the devil did you come from,” 
said Billy; “I thought you was up among the 
‘snow diggers.’ ” 

“I was,” said I, “until three days ago. 
Just come from Cleveland.” 

“Must be flush,” said he, “if you can af- 
ford to travel first-class.” 

“Not much,” said I. Then I told of how 
I had worked my way down from Cleveland 
and was going on to New Orleans, and may- 
be to Galveston. 

“Don’t do it,’ said he; “come on up to 
South Pittsburg with me, and go to work in 
the pipe shop; Warnock told me to-day that 
he wanted another man.” Well, I wasn’t 
hard to persuade, for, from the stories ‘‘Bil- 
ly” told me, I was afraid the police might 
catch me in some of these southern towns 
and put me on the chain gang for thirty 
days, which is the way they have of re- 
straining the “hobos” down there; so I con- 
cluded .to go up to South Pittsburg with 
“Billy,” who was married and had a family 
up there. We went to the theater and put 
in a pleasant evening, then we took the late 
train for South Pittsburg, arriving there 
about one o’clock in the morning. 

On leaving Cleveland I had shipped my 
grip by express to Cincinnati, knowing that 
I could have it forwarded to me in any part 
of the country, and I would have no bother 
with it except to pay express charges; so 
the next morning, after “Jock” Warnock 
give me a job, I had the express agent tele- 
graph for my grip and I hung around for a 
couple of days waiting for it to arrive. 

This was my first job in a pipe shop and 
I don’t want any more, at least not in a shop 
where you have to depend on the pipe cupo- 
las for iron. The cupolas run from ‘six 
o’clock in the morning until three or four in 
the afternoon, and we were just as liable to 
cast at seven or eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or at noon, as we were at the regular 
casting time, and more than once I had to 
go to the hotel and eat a cold scrap dinner, 
because Warnock insisted on pouring off at 
noon. Aside from this the job was good 
enough, and I soon ‘got the hang of making 
the pipe fittings, and would probably have 
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remained there if Warnock had let me alone. 
He was one of these hypercritical Scotch- 
men who imagine that nothing is done right 
unless they do it themselves, and that a man 
was no good unless he had served his time 
in “Glesea.” He hadn’t been in the country 
very long and I heard afterward that he 
had been drummed out of New Orleans for 
seabbing. At any rate, we didn’t get along 
well together and, being a Scotchman my- 
self, I took a delight in ridiculing the pre- 
tensions of old country workmen to superior 
skill, citing instances of several of the no- 
toriously worthless Scotchmen whom I had 
met, two of whom had worked there. This 
was getting “next to his hide” and I knew 
he had no love for me, but he was all the 
time nagging me and criticising my work. 
although I did as much as the rest, and this 
was the only way I could get back at him. 
If I had known then what I learned after- 
ward I would have roasted him worse than 
I did. 


I worked along for nearly a month and 
toward the last I knew that Warnock was 
watching me closely to give me the run, and 
give it to me good and hard, but I was care- 
ful not to give him the opportunity if I 
could avoid it. One day I was making some 
big reducers and in some way the core 
floated and cut through. I knew this would 
be a chance for him when he saw it, but it 
would likely be several days before it was 
cleaned and in the meantime I intended to 
quit. The day following was pay day, so I 
told Warnock that I intended to quit that 
night and would like to have all that was 
coming to me the next day. He didn’t say 
a word about my going, but “Billy” and the 
other fellows tried to persuade me to stay. 
I thought it was better to quit than to be 
fired, however, and I knew if I stayed on it 
would only be a question of time and op- 
portunity. 


Up to the moment I quit I had no clearly 
defined idea where I should strike for next, 
my main idea being to get away from the 
pipe shop; where I should go or what I 
would do when I left South Pittsburg was 
an after consideration which did not worry 
me very much. It was Friday night when 
I quit work, but I had to wait until the next 
afternoon to get my money, and, as I did 
not care to start on the road on Sunday and 
there was no amusement of any kind in 
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South Pittsburg, I concluded to run down 
to Chattanooga and have a little sport for a 
couple of days, when I would make up my 
mind where to strike for next. I struck 
“Big Jim” Allen and Tim Dolan at a.popu- 
lar “hang out” of the boys in Chattanooga, 
and we painted the town together. “Big 
Jim” got so boisterous towards morning that 
we all came near being run in for creating 
a disturbance on the streets, and at the first 
opportunity I made a sneak and managed to 
get to my room at the hotel, but I was car- 
rying too much of a load to undress myself. 
so I went to bed with my clothes on and 
slept until nearly noon. 


The big strike was still on in Anniston 
and the shop was being run by a lot of 
seabs from St. Louis and Kansas City, who 
had flocked there like a lot of buzzards as 
soon as the trouble commenced. The boys 
told me that Birmingham and Decatur, as 
well as Chattanooga, were overrun with 
men who had left Anniston, so I knew there 
was not much show for a job in either of 
these places, and, as it was about time for 
the rush to commence in New Orleans, I 
concluded to go down there and not waste 
any time on the road. The next morning I 
skirmished around among the scalpers’ of- 
fices to see what I could get a ticket to New 
Orleans for, and I struck one for $6, so I 
decided it was cheaper to ride first-class 
than to beat my way at this price. 


When I reached New Orleans I skirmished 
around several of the shops to see if I could 
find any of the boys I knew before I looked 
for a job, and at Leeds’ I run across Barney 
McClain and Tom Vaughan, both of whom I 
had met before. The boys told me that 
work was dull all over the city, but as I was 
there I might as well take in the shops and 
see what was going on. It was early in the 
so I commenced by striking the foreman at 
morning and I had the whole day before me, 
Leeds’ for a job. After hunting around the 
shop for some time I found him sitting down 
beside a cupboard with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes and apparently half asleep. He 
looked as if he had been out with the boys 
the night before and hadn’t had an eye op- 
ener yet. As I walked up to him he raised 
his head and asked me what in — I wanted. I 
told him I was a molder and was looking for 
a job, when, with a jerk, he pulled his hat 
down over his eyes again and told me to get 
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out and not bother him about work. I went 
over to Reynolds’ and then to Whitney’s, 
Shakespeare’s and three or four of the other 
shops, but with no better success, every- 
thing was dull and thefe was no work doing 
so I concluded to give it up and strike’ for 
some other town. 


I had intended to go out into Texas again, 
but as things turaed out I went in the oppo- 
site direction. I had made an engagement to 
meet Barney and Tom Vaughan that night, 
who said they would take me out and show 
me the town. I felt rather blue at not strik- 
ing a job, as New Orleans is a great town 
for sport and I had made up my mind that 
if I could strike anything I would hold on to 
it for the summer. After I met the boys | 
soon forgot my disappointment and inside of 
an hour I was ready for anything that turn- 
ed up. As soon as we began to “feel our 
oats” we started for the French quarter, and 
‘on the way we dropped into a gambling 
saloon, where I was lucky ‘enough to pick 
up fifteen “cases” on a chuek-a-luck game. 
When my luck began to turn I tried faro, 
but I had no luck either at faro or en the 
roulette table. I remember going into two or 
three places after we left’ that gambling 
room, but after that where we went to or 
what happened F have no recollection, ev- 
erything I remembered was a man trying to 
waken me by kicking my ribs. When I 
gathered my scattered senses together I 
found that I was lying on.the floor of a box 
car, with a brakeman standing over me and 
the train pulling out. pretty lively. I stag- 
gered to my feet and asked him where I was 
and how I got there. He told me that I was 
on the L. & N. road and we were half way 
to Mobile. How I came to be in the car he 
didn’t know, but when he saw me lying 
there so still he thought I was dead and he 
had climbed in the end door to investigate. 
My tongue was so thick that I-could hardly 
speak, and my head felt as if it would burst 
so I lay down again on the floor of the car 
and closed my eyes, not’ caring whether I 
was put off the train or not. Just then the 
engineer whistled for brakes, and, after tell- 
ing me to get off as soon as the train stop- 
ped, the. brakeman climbed out on the roof 
of the car. again. 


When the train came to a standstill at a 
lanely looking station without a house in 
_ sight the “brakie”’ and the conductor came 
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back to the car where I was lying and hus- 
tled me out. The jar of the train made my 
head ache worse and I felt sick all over, so 
I made no objection to getting off the train. 
All I wanted was to be let alone. The 
weather was warm and pleasant and I dis- 
covered a cottonseed shed a short distance 
down the track, into which I crawled, and 
was soon sound asleep. I woke up toward 
midnight, my headache was gone and I felt 
much better, although my throat was dry 
and parched and I was as hungry as a 
hawk. I lay for a Jong while listening to 
the roll of the waves on the beach, which 
was scarcely a mile away, but finding that 
I could not get to sleep again I crawled out 
of the shed to take a look at my surround- 
ings. It was a beautiful, clear starlight 
night, such as one sees only under a south- 
ern sky, and the gentle breeze from off the 
Gulf was cool and refreshing. I was terribly 
thirsty but I knew better than to drink any 
of the brackish swamp water, which lay in 
pools along the railroad. Getting my bear- 
ings by the. moon, which was just going 
down, I turned my face to the. east and 
Started to walk down the railroad in the 
hope of finding a spring or a stream run- 
ning into the Gulf, where I could quench my 
thirst,.and to find a place where I could get 
something to eat when morning came. 


0 MA A 


I must’ have walked ten or twelve miles 
without seeing a house of any kind, but I 
managed to gét a drink from a little stream 
which ruh under the railroad before I had 
gone very far, when, just about daybreak, I 
came to a station on the road which boasted 
of two stores and six or eight fishermen’s 
cottages. I sat down on the platform of the 
station to wait until the people began to stir 
around. It was not long before smoke began 
to rise from the chimneys of several of the 
houses and I set out to hunt a breakfast. I 
wasn’t broke by any means, having had 
about twenty dollars when I landed in New 
Orleans aud making more than I had spent 
there on the chuck-a-luck game, I thought I 
was pretty well heeled with twenty-six 
“plunks” in my pocket. I knew there was no 
use to look for an eye-opener, although one 
would have been very acceptable, because 
Mississippi is a prohibition state, where they 
arrest a man for giving another a drink of 
liquor. The first house I went to, an old fat 
colored aunty came to the door and I asked 
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her how long it would take her to. get me up 
a good breakfast. The old woman rolled her 
eyes up at me and said: “Lo’d bress you, 
chile, I ain’t got nothing to give to por white 
folks,” but when I showed her two bits she 
hustled around in a hurry and got me up a 
breakfast of corn pone, bacon and black cof- 
fee, to which I did ample justice. 

I lay around the town for a whole day 
gossiping with the fishermen and enjoying 
myself and in the afternoon I took a walk 
down the beach out of sight of the nearest 
cottage and took a bath in the surf. The 
water was cold but the air was warm and 
pleasant and I enjoyed my bath hugely. I 
enjoyed the novelty of the situation so much 
that I thought of trying to get work with the 
fishermen and staying there for a month or 
two, but that was only a notion and the next 
afternoon found me anxiously watching for 
the freight for Mobile which passed 
through about 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. There was a_ water | tank 
near the station and when I heard the whis- 
tle of the train I hid myself in a clump of 
cane on the opposite side from the station 
and watched for an empty box car. The 
trainmen all got off on the other side of the 
train and, seeing a car with the door open, 
I walked down through the cane until op- 
posite the car when I climbed in and shut 
the door all but a few inches, so that I 
could see out without being seen. 


(To be Continued.) 





Questions and - nswers. 

“Gq. V.”—Can tin scrap from a tin-stamp- 
ing mill be profitably melted in an ordinary 
cupola for sash weight castings; and about 
what fuel and wind required. Are the sash- 
weights cast from tin? 

H. H. M. says: “I have quite an accumu- 
lation of wrought iron scrap, for which I 
have no use and cannot sell. Can I melt it 
by mixing with iron in any proportion. My 
cupola is 26 inches in diameter, and I have 
thought I could make it into sashweights. 
How shall I proceed to melt the turnings 
and borings from my engine lathes? Should 
I use fluorspar, and is the 1ump or ground 
article the best? How many pounds of good 
charcoal does it take to equal 100 pounds of 
coke, and what would make the best char- 
coal? 
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L. L. ASKS. . 

We wish some information concerning an 
article called spelter. It is used extensively 
by coppersmiths to unite brass or copper to 
iron. It is composed of fine yellow brass and 
zine and poured into a tub of water, the lat- 
ter being set in motion by means of a 
coarse sieve attached to a center pin, which 
is rapidly turned around. What I would 
like to know is the proportions of zinc to 
the yellow brass; if it has to be melted very 
hot, and at what time the zinc must be put 
in? Any information concerning this mat- 
ter will be thankfully received. Kae 

W. B. & M. Co. write: We are endeavor- 
ing to reach the best possible means and at 
the same time the most economical manner 
and mode of re-melting old metal such as 
copper boiler bottoms, light scrap, and in 
fact heterogenous masses of old metals such 
as you would buy from a junk dealer. We 
have at present furnaces for thirty-five 
pound and one hundred pound crucibles, but 
we did not know but possibly you might be 
able to give us some plan which would be 
better, as we find at times it is a.hard mat- 
ter to get some of this old stuff into the 
crucibles without its melting and running 
into the fire unless considerable time is 
taken and same is cut up or pounded. 

W. J. C. desires to know whether brass 
can be successfully melted or not in a 
cupola; what the cupola should be lined 
with; how it is affected by being tapped in- 


to a ladle and how. the cupola should be 
charged, etc. 





Notice. 

Advertisements’ Entitled Situations 
Wanted, or Situations Vacant Will be in- 
serted in this column one insertion FREE. 
All others 25 cents per line. 








WANTED—Machinery for grinding and 
bolting foundry facing. E. A. KEBLER, 


8. e. 8. Third and Walnut sts., Cincinnati, 
oO. 


WANTED—Foundry superintendent, one 
who has had experience in plumbing sup- 
plies preferred. Address stating refer- 


ences and experience B. Y., care of The 
Foundry. 


WANTED—Position as foreman, 20 years’ 
experience on light or heavy castings or 
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stove plate; best of references. Address 
M., care of The Foundry. 

WANTED—Situation as foundry foreman; 
has had 30 years’ experience in the prac- 
tical knowledge of loam, dry and green 
sand; marine work preferred; good refer- 
ences given. Address 25 Birch st., Cleve- 
land, O. 

WANTED—Experienced melter well posted 
in mixing iron, running and slagging a 
large cupola; give references. Address 
“Permanent Position,” care The Foundry 
Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED—Thoroughly competent superin- 
tendent for malleable iron foundry; must 
be up to date in all particulars, understand 
iron mixtures and all the latest improve- 
ments for the economical production of 
work. Address J. H., care of The Foundry. 

WANTED—A man 33 years of age, capable 
of taking charge of foundry would like to 
correspond with any firm contemplating 
making a change in the foreman; best of 
references. Address F. B., care of The 
Foundry. i 

WANTED—First-class man to take charge 
of a new modern foundry just starting in 
the city of Monterey, Mex.; must under- 
stand the business thoroughly, capable of 
handling men, well up in cupola practice 
and have some ability to surmount diffi- 
culties if necessary; to a good man a lib- 
eral salary will be paid. Address G. F. M., 
eare of The Foundry. 


IMPORTANT —Steel casting and engineer- 
ing firm having about 200 tons weekly ca- 
pacity requires a general manager; must 
have knowledge of this special business as 
well as general mechanical and metallur- 
gical ability; also well acquainted with 
general commercial routine, reliable cast- 
ing system and able to control workmen; 
preference given to one who could extend 
and introduce business; a very liberal sal- 
ary and share of profits would be offered 
to one of special ability. Inquirers are in 
good financial condition and able to find 
capital for developments; applications will 
be treated in strict confidence. Address 


STEEL FOUNDRY, care The Foundry. 


WANTED—To correspond with one who is 
competent to operate a foundry employing 
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from 6 to 14 molders and doing a general 
machinery and also architectural iron 
business; must be a person of first-class 
executive ability and knowledge of what 
constitutes a fair day’s work; also compe- 
tent to maintain a foundry cost account; 
with a satisfactory person arrangements 
might be made to operate a first-class 
foundry either by the ton or as foreman; 
foundry located in Indiana. Address 
CHARLES EWING, JR., Anderson, Ind. 





Study of Foundry Characters. 
The Mischievous Boy. 

When our wife with her customary impu- 
dence was following her usual course of 
going through our pockets in search of stray 
nickels, with which we were suspected of 
lingering around the “Green Tree” until our 
thirst was vanquished, she ran against the 
lifeless body of a full grown rat, and in- 
stantly accused us of intending to furnish 
her with a fatal shock. We offered in evi- 
dence against this our spotless pedigree, 
backed up with a very strong assertion that 
we did not voluntarily act as pallbearer to 
a deceased rodent. The day before the rat 
caused domestic clouds to hover about us we 
had lugged a considerable amount of sand 
home in our dinner bucket, and we felt that 
the way things were going and the way w 
were being treated was an imposition on our 
dignity. 

We have always said that there was no 
one who could enjoy a joke better than our- 
selves, but when we expressed ourselves 
thus, we forgot to add, that we were of that 
opinion only so long as the joke was played 
on our neighbors. When we were working 
in Look Sober & Co.’s foundry we undertook 
to relieve the pressure on our humorous 
safety valve by placing a large worn out 
chew of tobacco on the handle of the cupol 
tender’s shovel. When we failed to disguise 
our pleasure over his discomfiture, this indi- 
vidual threatened to perforate us with the 
tapping bar. We appealed for protection to 
the foreman, who said we ought to be keel 
hauled for daring to violate the rules of the 
shop prohibiting the playing of pranks. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that in our 
parting salute to this place we mentioned it 
as our opinion that foundries with such a 
Presbyterian strictness encircling them were 
not a safe place for anyone except consump- 
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tives and others who expected death to re- 
lieve them at any moment. We have no- 
ticed since then that in shops where the pro- 
mulgation of something to laugh at is not 
prohibited, men will do more work, be will- 
ing to give each othera hand. We have also 
noticed that in foundries where nobody can 
smile without permission, where red tape is 
used and orders must travel the official rou- 
tine, where no man feels obliged to act ex- 
cept under orders that it sometimes costs 
fifty cents to get a quarter’s worth of work 
done. We have noticed that where men have 
some sort of a social intercourse between 
each other they regard themselves as mem- 
bers of the company and feel part of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

But we started out with the intention of 
confining ourselves to the mischievous boy 
and the influence he exerts on those with 
whom he comes in contact; we will try to 
discuss his virtues as if he had never caused 
us to forget that we were a church member. 
When he drove a nail through the bottom 
of Jack’s blacking bucket into a plank, and 


Jack came along mad, gave the bucket a’ 


yank and upset the nasty stuff on himself, 
did we think it was wrong to spoil Jack’s 
clothes? Not much; everybody except Jack 
seemed to enjoy the successful termination 
of the prank; we went over to the carpenter 
shop and rolled on the floor till exhausted 
and then went back and worked like Samp- 
son to make up for it. When somebody filled 
Bill Nye’s shoes half full of paste, and this 
gentleman came along and inserted his lower 
extremities into what was supposed to be 
empty space, did we try to ferret out the 
perpetrator of this foul deed? Did we even 
express our sympathy? No, we did not. We 
have always considered something to laugh 
at as one of the greatest stimulants that 
could be offered us; it has helped us mentally 
and physically. But just now, when we have 
been compelled to hold the bottle and let the 
other fellows have the contents, when we are 
the victim that furnishes something to laugh 
about, it is rather against our will that we 
acknowledge a joke to be good medicine for 
tired feelings and an aching head. 

We say the mischievous boy is a nuisance 
when part of his mischief-making proclivities 
affect us disagreeably. We slap him on the 
back and call him a royal good fellow when 
he confines his attentions to others. There 
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fore, ‘whether we like him or despise him 


depends on how close he steps to our sore 
spots. 


“When we lost our day’s work the other 
night, and the old man jacked us up till we 
were ready to swear that life was not worth 
living, that mischievous Alick fastened a 
bunch of shavings to Robinson and set them 
afire. When it became evident to Mr. Rob- 
inson that something was becoming hot in 
his rear, he became excited, and Alick, seem- 
ing a sort of excited, too, fired half a bucket 
of claywash on him to extinguish the confla- 
gration. The old man came over and talked 
to us as if he had not fifteen minutes before 
knocked our feelings into a cataleptic state. 
The old man is something like ourselves, en- 
joys a joke hugely as long as you keep your 
hands off him. He said it was a kind of 
tough on Robinson, but that he had no busi- 
hess to sit down and go to sleep anyhow, 
when he knew he was wanted to help do the 
churning. It was not exactly what the old 
man said that caused our nerves to limber 
up and a smile to overspread our features. 
The mere fact that he talked to us was suf- 
ficient for us to know that he had forgiven 
us for our bad work and intended to give us 
another show. What brought this happy 
change about, what shifteed our feelings 
from despair to joviality, what switched the 
old man into a happier mood? The mischiev- 
ous boy. We confess that the general laugh 
and uproar he caused did more to buoy up 
our feelings than the six beers we made 
away with afterwards. 


Mischief is not an indication of meanness. 
When we played out a week ago, who was it 
came over and got our ladle and poured off 
our floor, it was that mischievous boy. Who 
pulled out his last dime and handed it to a 
hungry hobo? The same fellow. He may 
be full of tricks, but is this not to be pre- 
ferred to an empty head? He is as ready to 
give a lift, run an errand or do a dirty job 
we hate to get down to ourselves as he is to 
put a chalk mark on our back. It is unpleas- 
ant to be the victim of the mischievous boy, 
we can’t laugh at ourselves, that is where 
the rule comes in, we are too human for that 
But is an occasional hearty laugh not the 
best kind of a stimulant? Does it not make 
everybody, except one, feel better? Do we 
not all work the harder afterwards? I think 
you will say yes, everything seems brighter, 
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A certain percentage of something to laug 
at is as necessary to us as the sun is to 
growing plant. 





Chicago Enterprise. 
Capt. Duck keeps a foundry in Chicago, 
and some of the foundrymen who feel com- 


petition rather keenly from that source, may 
find herein one of the reasons why they are 
underbid. The following illustrates but one 
of the peculiar traits of Capt. Duck, but it is 
sufficient to show that he would stop for 
nothing, and of the resources which lay be- 
hind this man the reader can judge. 

A molder as’ an introduction to Capt. Duck, 
a good many have got that far, was given 
boiler front to mold up. He went to work 
and did exceedingly well until preparatory 
to rolling the drag over he found himself 
minus a bottom board. Approaching Capt. 
Duck on this matter, he was politely in- 
formed that he would find one on the fence. 
The molder, concluding that a board would 
be found somewhere along the ten-foot fence, 
enclosing the foundry, made a close inspec- 
tion and returned with the information that 
he could find nothing resembling a bottom 
board. “What did I tell you?” roared Capt. 
Duck. “That I would find one on the fence,” 
retorted the molder. “Well, get it, then, durn 
you,” blustered the doughty foundryman. 
“More lively and rip half a dozen of them 
off. I got to have four fronts to-day.” 





Such books are just what is wanted and 
we think well of it. 


R. V. CAREY. 
Supt. H. T. Merriam & Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


I am well pleased with THE FOUNDRY 
and get much information from it. 
R. N. WILSON, 
Foreman H. N. Hubbard’s Foundry, 
Boonton, N. J. 
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We like it very much and wonder how we 
got along without it before it came. 
NORWALK FOUNDRY & MFG. CO., 
Norfolk, Neb. 





The editor of the Review of Reviews, in 
the January number of that international 
journal, ventures a brief forecast of the new 
year’s developments in which he predicts the 
settlement of the Cuban, Turkish and Chi- 
nese problems of nationality and govern- 
ment, the rapid industrial advancement of 
Japan, the still greater progress of Euro- 
pean enterprise in Africa, the unprecedent- 
ed hastening of railway building in north- 
ern Asia, the laying of two Pacific cables, 
the practical use of horseless carriages in 
Europe, the replacing of steam by electric- 
ity on some important lines of railway, and 
valuable discoveries in medical and sanitary 
science. On the whole, the Review looks 
forward to a “hopeful and interesting new 
year.” 





Lots of good things in THE FOUNDRY. 
Gets better every month, 
R. C. PAUL & SON, 
Cumberland, Md. 
We take much pleasure in subscribing for 
THE FOUNDRY for the coming year. It 
contains much valuable information. 
LIBERTY BRASS WORKS, 
Baltimore, Md. 





The Diamond Machine Co., of Providence, 
R. I., are said to be the largest manufactur- 
ers devoted exclusively of polishing and 
grinding machinery in this country. 





We are advised by M. Darragh & Co., of 


Fallston, Pa., that the item recently pub- 


lished in this and other trade journals con- 
cerning an antiquated cupola supposed to be 
operated by them was incorrect, as their 
equipment is said to be up-to-date in every 
particular. whee: i ee 
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SAFETY TRAVELING 








Especially well adapted for Foundry use or wherever careful handling of loads is required. 
Thus copes and moulds can be lifted and transported with absolute safety. There is no jump- 
ing of chains; no jarring of load; no loss of sand; no breaking down of mould. 

Will Hold the Load at any Point. 

The chains wind on a drum, having right and left spiral threads. The hand chain wheel 
is removed from the line of the load by means of extended shaft a fact which is of great 
advantage tothe operator. The crane is supplied with roller bearings and travels with an easy 
steady movement. It is equally well adapted for heavy or light loads. 

Let us give you an estimate. State required span and capacity. 


LATHES, DRILLS, PLANERS, GEAR CUTTING, 
DOUBLE CHAIN SCREW HOISTS. 


Edwin Harrington, Son & Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
1521 Pennsylvania Ave. a PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Rubber Tipped Foundry Rammers. 


FOR FLOOR OR BENCH. 


The Foundry Rammer, shown in the cut, 
has advantages over the rammer usually em- 
ployed in foundries, in that it does not mar the 
pattern, whether it be of wood or metal, and 
with it the mould can be made as hard as 
with the ordinary rammers. 

The Rubber Tip is held in an iron holder by 
two pins, and can be replaced by a new tip at 


a small expense and with little trouble when it 
becomes worn. 


These Rammers are made in two sizes. 


The Bench Rammer is provided with a handle made of 5¢ in. round iron, screwed into the 
holder, the length over all being 3514 inches. 

Price: Rammer for floor, complete, 85 cts., Ruober Tips, 15 cts. 

Rammers for bench, complete, 70 cts., Rubber Tips 12 cts. each. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Tie FOUNDRY. 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY. 





ALUMINUM, 
Cowles Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lock- 
port, f. 
AIR AOISTS. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 
BARROWS, TRUCKS, ETC. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mich. 


BLOWERS. 
Buffale Forge Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind. 
Garden City Fan Co. Chicago, IIls. 
Root, P. H. & F. M. Company, Connersville, Ind. 
Sturtevant Company, The B. F., Boston, Mass 
Wilbraham Baker Blower Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRONZES. 
Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


CAARCOAL. 
Springfield Facing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


COKE. 
Washington Coal and Coke Co., 7 Wood St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
CORE COMPOUNDS. 
Stewart, W. H., 182 Front St., New York. 


CORE OVENS. 
Millett Core Oven Co., Brightwood, Mass. 
CORE OVBN CARS. 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio. 
Foundry OutfittIng Co., Detroit Mich. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Chicago. 
CRANBS. 
Craig Ridgeway & Sons, Coatesville, Pa. 
Harrington, E., Sons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phenix Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Shaw Electric Crane Co. 
Wm. Sellers Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, IIl. 
CRUCIBLES. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
McCullough-Daizell Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Taylor Crucible Co., Robt. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUPOLAS. 
Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 
Springfield Cupola Co., Springfield, O. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 
FIRE-BRICK. 
Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Obermayer Company, The S., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Sand and Clay Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Paxson, J. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith Foundry Supply Company, The J. D., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
FOUNDRY LADLES. 
Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit. 
Obermayer Company, The S., Cincinnati, Ohro. 
Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Smith Foundry Supply Company, The J. D.. 
nati, Ohio. 


Whitehead Bros.Co New York. 

Whiting Fourdry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ills 
FOUNDRY PLANS. 

Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey. Ills 
FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 

Albany Facing Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Springfield Facing Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City,N J. 

Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Obermayer Company, The §., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith Foundry Supply Co., ( incinnati, O. 
IRON BUILDINGS. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Company, East Berlin, Conn 

Wrought [ron Bridge Company, Canton, Ohio. 
IRON FILLER. 

D. N. Clark & Co., Shelton, Cenn. 

Vreeland Tompkins, Jersey City, N. J. 
NANGANESE AND SILICON. 

Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., Lock 

port, N. Y. 

MOLDING MACAINES., 

Tabor Mfg. Cempany, 39 Cortlandt st., New York 
MOLDING SAND. 

Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit. 

Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nein- 


OIL BURNERS. 
Thurman Fuel Oil Burner Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


PATTERN FILLETS. 
Canton Fillet Co. Canton, Ohio. 


PATTERM LETTERS. 
Campbell, Twining, Paterson, N. J. 


PATTERN MAKERS. 
The Gobeille Pattern Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATTERN MAKERS SUPPLIES. 
Frank H. Clement Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Milwaukee Foundry Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SNAP FLASKS. 
C. H. Green & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SPRUE CUTTERS. 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J 


TUMBLING BARRELS. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ills. 
Whiting Foundry Equipt.ent Co., Harvey, Ills. 


VENTILATOR IRONS. 
Delvin, Thos. & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 
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OR CASTINGS. 


ANYTHING, from a Toy Pistol to a Steel Plant. 
Largest Pattern Works in the World. 


The Gobeille Pattern Co., Cleveland, 0, 
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W. H. STEWART’S 


Founders’ 
LIQUID Core 
Compound 


Used by the Principal Foundries in the U. S. 


Prepared ready for use in LIQUID FORM 
| to be mixed with the regular core sand.. The 
_cores are DAMP-PROOF and do not absorb 

moisture. SPUTTERING and BLOWING by 
| reason of damp cores are avoided. The cores 
are HARDER, FIRMER and STRONCER 
| than can be made by any other process and 
| cost less to make. They can be set at any time 
| and EASILY CLEANEO FROM THE CAST- 
| INC. Send for our descriptive pamphlet with 
| prices and directions for use. 


W. H. STEWART, 


Sore Manuractunen, 


| 182 Front Sr. NEW YORK. 

















Cast Steel _~ 
Cement. 


~OEr—— 


Fy” not pay high prices for a ma- 
terial for filling blow holes and 
imperfections in castings. 


Cast Steel Cement 


is lowest in price and does the best. 
work. 


D. N. CLARK & C0. 


SHELTON, CONN. 





THE NATIONAL 
| -SELF- — VERUILAT OR IRONS 








PATENTED JANUARY 15, 18889. 

For Foundries, Annealing Shops, Blacksmith Shops, Dye 
Houses, Abattoirs, Medical Colleges, Weave Sheds, Green 
Houses, Rolling Mills, Glass Works and all places where 
Ventilators are used. 

Simple, always in order and always Locked, whether open 
or closed; no slamming. 


—Manufactured and fer Sale by— 


THOMAS DEVLIN & CO. 
Lehigh Ave and 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cincutan Sent on Appuieation. 
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“Columbus” Steel Tubular Wheelbarrow. 








Made throughout of the best quality of high grade steel. Tray stamped without joint, seam or rivet, with edge 
bound over steel rod. Handles, Legs and Wheels the strongest put upon Tubular Barrows. 


Made in nine different sizes. Largest manufacturers in the United States of TUBULAR BARROWS, 
oe CHARGING BARROWS and WOODEN BARROWS of every variety. Write for cata- 
ogue to 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co. 


LINCOLN STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


STOVER’S IMPROVE.D 


E.XHAUST 
TUMBLING 
BARREL | 


The Stover Egg Shaped Barrel does double 
the work of any other with less noise and power. 


It gives the contents a double motion or action—from ends to center and from side to center— 
causing a thorough mixing and rubbing together of all the parts contained therein, cleaning and 
polishing the contents better and quicker than any other form of barrel. 

Sent on 30 days approval to any responsible manufacturer of light castings, malleable iron 
wire nails, or any other small articles that require cleaning and polishing. 

For full particulars, address, 


Stover. Manufacturing Co. 
205 RIVER STREET, 
The FOUNDRY. FREEPORT, ILL 
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THE FOUNDRY 


The only foundry paper published in the world, and an authority on all matters pertaining 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single subscription to all parts of the United States and Canada, $1 per annum. 


to the foundry business. 


Universal Postal Union, 


im 


Eight or more subscriptions at one time, 75 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page - 
Half page - - 
Quarter page - 


- per month, $20.00 
. ‘“ 


12.00 
- 7.00 


When space is specified an extra charge of five per cent. on the above figures will be made. All pages between 
front cover and reading matter reserved for whole page advertisements. 

Advertisers in THE Founpry have the privilege of discontinuing their advertisements at any time after they 
have had three insertions, and will only be charged pro rata for the number of insertions printed. They also have 


the privilege of changing advertisements as often as desired. 


The eee vay ane of TH Founpry appreciate the fact that it is customary for publications, especially the class 


known as 


rade Journals, to quote a rate for advertising from which greater or less discounts are given, according 


to the persistency of the advertiser. This system is manifestly unfair as tending to show partiality. We have de- 
ducted the usual discount before quoting rates, thus giving it to all alike, and no reduction of any sort on the above 


rates can be made. 


Oopy for advertisements should be in by the 25th of the month preceding publication. 
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DO YOU MAKE YOURS? 


7? PP? Ff 


HENRY HANSEN —c 


In his paper read before the September meeting of the Western Foundrymen’s 
Association said: “The ordinary chaplets for which almost every foundry used to 
rely on the blacksmith nearest at hand, which has probably been the cause of 
more castings being discarded and patched up than any other thing of their size 
are now being made by special methods and presented in a far superior condi- 
tion, besides being placed on the market at a price that would not keep a black- 
smith in tobacco, at the same time there are many foundries that still insist on 
making their own inferior Chaplets.” 


JOHN PETTIGREW ~~ 


Superintendent of the Illinois Steel Company’s foundry, at Joliet, Ills. said at 
the same meeting on this subject: “It is only about six months ago that I first 
bought factory-made chaplets. We were making our own chaplets and lost a 
great many castings from their not being properly made. After we had bought 
the first lot for, I think, 60 cents a hurdred, I commenced to figure up the list 
of those we had made and found it had been at least $2.50 and besides were not 
as good an article.” 

WE KEEP ALL KINDS IN STOCK. 


Cleveland Chaplet « Mfg. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Boutelle’s Improved Snap Flask 
FOR HEAVY WORK. | Omer Eberhardt’s 
: Patented 


Sprue or 
Gate Press 








WILL STAND 
50 YEARS 
OF 
WORK 


PATENTED JULY 17, 1894. 


NO STRAINING OF WORK. | a > 


Floor Space | i Price Low 
SAND | : 
MONEY i 





Send to 
Send for Circulars and Price List, 


R. W. BOUTELLE, ¥ sti 
ORANGE, MASS. | GOULD.&: EBERHARDT. NEWARK, 
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Tubular Steel Tray Barrows. 


STYLE A2TOA&. Fig. 253. 











PAINTED BLUE. 


The trays of these barrows are made of one piece of steel, of the same thickness throughout 
The expense of repairing wooden barrows is greater than the original cost, and the loss of time 
so increases the expense that the steel barrow is cheaper in the end. 

These barrows are made to dump forward, and are so constructed that at the dumping point 
they will not run back on the operator. 

The wheels are made with gray iron hubs with round iron spokes shouldered at tire, passing 
through and riveted on outside. It is impossible for the spokes to become loosened from either 
tire or hub. Tires are 1% in. wide. Wheels revolve on 5¢ in. bolt through hub. 


Write for circulars and prices. We make all styles of warehouse trucks and wood and steel 
barrows. 


LANSING WHEELBARROW CO., Lansinc, mic. 








“Heep’s Test” Apparatus. 











Keep spestuoe’ TeStity Machine = Mate ty W.J. Keep. 
at= 


Nos. 39s14 Saab => Detrort — arch 


Keep’s Testing Machine. 


By its Use 2 Sets Bronze Patterns with Followboard. 
You can Produce 1 Pair Yokes for Shrinkage and Chill. 
The Best Quality 4 Iron Flasks. 

Of Cast Iron from 1 Taper Steel Scale ;§8, to 45 

The Cheapest Pig Iron. 1 Table for Measuring Shrinkage. 


For Circulars and Price List, Address 


W. J. KEEP, Detroit, Mich 
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PATENTED NOV. 141n, 1693. 
Write for Samples and Discounts 


aa 
tap [* 


Should use none but the BRELDING PAT- 

altern d ers all Ou n er ENT LEATHER FILLET, the only one 
made scientifically correct. Quickly applied to 

any corner, straight surface, single or compound curves, wood or iron, without nails orclamps. Once used, always used. 


Send sample order. Proper Discoants will be Allowed You. 


THE CANTON FILLET CO. Canton, Ohio. 


HIS is our ADJUSTABLE 
CLAMP. The Most Con- 
venient thing possible in any 
foundry. We also manufacture 
a large line of Rapping Plates, 
Lifting Screws, Ete. 








é ed 
Pattern Letters and Figures, Flask Clamps and Fittings, Leather Fillet 
Cutters, Universal Trimmers, Dowel Pins, Etc 


Milwaukee Foundry Supply Company, “"“Wisk*® 
“THE IRON FOUNDER” SUPPLEMENT | UERUTRGPOD 











A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED EXPOSITION OF 


The Art of Casting in ron, Aegean ads 


COMPRISING THE | ae) R Fl R E S . 


ERECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF CUPOLAS, RE 


VERBERATORY FURNACES, BLOWERS, DAMS, CAR LOTS DELIVERED TO 


LADLES, ETC.; MIXING CAST IRON; FOUNDING 
OF CHILLED CAR-WHEELS; MALLEABLE IRON 


CASTINGS; FOUNDRY EQUIPMENTS AND AP- | ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. 


PLIANCES ; GEAR MOLDING MACHINES; 
MOLDING MACHINES; BURNING; CHILL- 


ING; SOFTENING: ANNEALING: POUR- B OUR CHARCOAL FACING FoR 


TERIALS ; a ANCED MOLDING ; 
MEASUREM OF eT 


alee) DRASS FOUNDRIES 


THE FOUNDING OF STATUES; THE ART OF TAK- 


ING CASTS; PATTERN MODELLING; USEFUL IS UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


MULAS AND TABLES 


BY SIMPSON BOLLAND, IT WILL PAY YOU 


Practical ee and Manager of Foundries; Author of 


a TO KNOW ABOUT IT. 


aeeeeeitinaaeen SPRINGFIELDIACING ©. 


Price $2.50, Post-Paid; with THE FOUN- 


DRY, one year $3.00. SPRINGFIELD.MASS. 
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LOOK AT WHAT | 
| HAVE COT | 














Cc. D. ZIMMERMAN, Prop. 


Brass Pattern Letters — ae 
——and Figures TEMPERED 


With Spurs on the Back to hold them on. 


to STEEL WIRE 


MADE IN 3 SIZES—¥Y in., % in., 3 in. 


Sent by mail on receipt of =) FP U S a E o 


21-2c PER DETTER 


For small orders, and same discounts as Lead Letters in | 


Quantities. | a —__OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


| 


TWINING GAMPBELL, = — 
ALUMINUM and BRASS FOUNDER, —E 


PATERSON, N. J. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BINDERS FOR THE FOUNDRY. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD HAVE A 


Fe AND PRESERVE EVERY COPY 
OF HIS PAPER. ‘ i a 





After looking the field carefully over, we have at last selected a 
Binder that will give, we think, perfect satisfaction, and which 
we can cordially recommend. Will hold 12 copies. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. 


The Foundry Publishing Co., °C" nica 
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Don’t be FOOLED and think High Silicon 
Irons are a ‘‘cureall.’’ Remember a ‘‘silk | 
purse is not made out of a sow’s ear.’’ 


The Best Material Only, 
Complete Analysis and 
Careful Testing 


In the Largest Chemical and Physical Labora- | 


tory devoted to Foundry Iron in the United | a 
States is what makes. . MECHANICAL 


Steam Engineering (Stationary, Marine, 
Locomotive), Electricity, Plumbing, Architec- 

| ture, Architectural Drawing, Mining, Rail- 
road and Bridge Engineering, 


INSPECTED | TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Students make rapid progress in learning to 

draw. Circular free, State subject you wish 

to study. The International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


fee THE IRON IT IS 


Clinton Iron & Steel Co. 


PITTSBURC, PA., U S. A. 
15 Cortlandt St, - NEW YORK. 
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TOMPKINS’ “SMOOTH-ON —_— 
<> IRON COMPOUND —— 


Will stop a hole steam tight or Repair a defect in Castings and often save 
100 times its cost in time and money in repairing defects in Cast Iron 
Patterns or other Castings 4 


VREELAND TOMPKINS, to * JERSEY CITY, Mid. 
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Millett’s Patent 
Core Oven__.. 


aaeeeaaaas 


THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


vvvvv" 
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No Foundry using small Cores can 
afford to be without it. 


Over one hundred and fifty in use. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE GIVING 
NAMES OF THOSE USING THEM. 


+ Millett Core Oven Co. 


BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 

















CUPOLA BLOCKS, FIRE SAND, FIRE 
CLAY, FIRE MORTAR, KAOLIN 


AND ALL FIRE MATERIAL REQUIRED 
FOR FOUNDRY PURPOSES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices. 


88 Yan Dyke Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The A B CG of Iron, 


The best book for foundrymen published. 
It is issued in handsome cloth binding, and 
gives much valuable matter on how to reduce 
cost of mixtures, and on grading and number- 
ing of pig-iron. 


FORMER PRICE $2.00 


NOW $1.00. 


Order Now of 


Foundry Publishing Co. 


Criswold Street, 


DETROIT, - - MICH. 
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Diamond-Huntington om 
*& Suspension Grinder 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FOUNDRIES. 





THIS MACHINE is unsurpassed 
as adry grinder. It is practically noise- 
less, does not jar the building, is light 
and springy to the touch, the emery 
wheels wear true down to the flanges; 
the work does not bump on the wheel, 
and can be cut down by it quicker than 
on any other style of grinder. We have 
testimonials from many manufacturers 
as to its good qualities, which we will 
send to anyone interested on receipt of 
their business card. 


DIAMOND ——=gy 
MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SIDE VIEW CHICAGO, ILL. 








Complete Outfits 


FOR 


PATTERN 
SHOPS 


Strictly first-class Tools _ = 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pattern Maker's Lathes. Iron Bed with or without 
Carriage. 


THE FRANK H. CLEMENT G, °Socutster. sy. 


. . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
34 in. and 36 in. Band Saw 


Machine. 


lata 


— 


No. 1 Variety Saw Bench. All Iron 
and Steel. 














Pattern Makers 


Your attention is called to our 


uuu DOUbLe Revolving Circular Saw 


With combined Ripping, Cross-Cutting 
and Beveling Table, cut of which 
appears herewith. When in need of 
machinery we trust you will permit .us 
to hear from you. 


J. A. FAY & CO., 


526 to 546 West Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ea ee re — > MACHINERY 


8, 12, 16, 20, 24 or 30 in. (yt targ ete tartar os, 
wide, with extra long FOR 
table and patent adjust- 


able beveled fence. We 
have a complete line of " ; FLASK 
machinery for working a =. 


wood and will be pleased zy ‘\ 
to submit estimates to AND 
those desiring them. 


THE ECAN CO., PATTERN 


417 to 437 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO MAKERS 


























pr nnrensio of S N A P Fr L A S a4 S 
IN THISSCOUNTRY, FOR TWO REASONS. 


First—Our Flask has been found to be the best in the market and foundrymen insist upon 
having them, no matter who they buy of. 

Second—Making them in such large quantites and using the most improved machinery 
ena’)'e3 us to sell them cheap. 


That is all there is to it— 
QUALITY and PRICE. 


Made by skilled mechanics out 
of the best kiln-dried lumber and 
with all malleable iron fittings. 


Here are our prices for standard 
sizes: 


1 in. Natural White Wood - $2 00 
1 1-2 in. * = " eo a 2 25 
1 in. Hard Wood - . - 225 
12 ae : : : 2 50 


Three Part Flasks, $1 extra. 


If you desire discounts, write us 
and mention The Foundry. 


C. H. GREEN & CO. seis. syracuse, XN. Y. 
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DIXON’S No. 2441 


GRAPHITE FAGING 


Made of Ticonderoga Graphite; Better than Ceylon 
Lead; Better than Silver Lead; Behaves well under 
the Slicker; Will not wash before the metal; Adheres 
well to the Sand; Burns slowly so the Gases are 
nicely relieved. 








No, 244.1 MEANS PROGRESS IN FACINGS. 


SEND FOR AN ENVELOPE SAMPLE. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jc". 








Patented. 


The Thurman — 
Fuel Oil Burner Co. 


DESIGNERS, CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
for COMPLETE FUEL OIL EQUIPMENT. 








Plans, Specifications and Machinery for Complete Power 
| Plants and Machinery Specialties. The only Perfect Crude Oil 
| Burners on the market. Acknowledged the best. 
| ¢ It is economical, reliable, requires no expert to manage, 

cheaper than coal. For boilers, furnaces, forges, ovens, dryers, 
brick kilns, potteries, etc. No soot, no sparks, no smoke. 
analllindn SPECIALTY FUBL ECONOMY. ; 
Patented. | We make a specialty of Fitting Foundries Com- 
. | plete with Fuel Oil Equipment for 
Crucibles and Core 
Ovens, 





We can bake your cores quicker and cheaper with our system 
than with coal. Write us. 


General Offices, 77 and 78 When Bid. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Why Not Make a New Start _ 














, And commence the New Year by ordering ‘‘Wigton 
’ 
-@- Steel,’’ ‘«‘ Franklin Crown,” « Sligo’”’ or «“‘ Standard”’ 
- 

i Fire Brick for your 


Cupolas——_ 


and while you are making this change, why not try our 
“WaNaATAH,” “McHEnry,” “CENTERTON,” “NEWPORT,” 
= or ALBANY Moulding Sand. REMBMBER, We guar- 
“iw antee Every Article we Sell. All we ask is a trial. 
When ordering do not forget that we sell Bellows, Rid- 
dies, Facings and all kinds of Supplies for the Foundry 


ay, 
~ 





Write us and men- 
tion The Foundry. 


GARDEN CITY SAND Co. 


TELEPHONE 5102 MAIN. 


1010 SECURITY BUILDING. Z—~~. CHICACO. 








